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is recommended.” — The Library Journal 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARY MANAGEMENT: 


PAUL HOWARD 


HE study of library management is based naturally 

upon the conception of the library as a form of co- 

operative enterprise. Co-operative enterprise may be 
defined as any activity in which individuals unite for the achieve- 
ment of common objectives. 

In every co-operative enterprise the activities of the indi- 
viduals concerned are of two kinds—operational and manage- 
rial. Operational activities are those in which effort is exerted 
directly on the materials with which the enterprise is concerned, 
while managerial activities are those in which effort is exerted 
in facilitating the operational activities through the medium 
of personnel and through the environment in which the opera- 
tional activities are manifested. 

A common illustration of a very simple co-operative enter- 
prise is that of two men moving an object. When they examine 
the object and the terrain over which they wish to move it 
and finally decide how they wish to go about moving the ob- 
ject, they are managing. If care is needed in placing the object 
in its destined position, one man may watch in order to tell 
the other just when the proper position is achieved. He is the 


t Portion of Master’s thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1939. 
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manager. The actual exertion of force against the object is 
operational activity. All other activity mentioned is manage- 
ment. Both activities are essential to the conduct of the enter- 
prise and each is found in every co-operative enterprise, whether 
it be moving objects or giving library service. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MANAGEMENT 


The place of management in co-operative enterprise —With the 
expansion of co-operative enterprise to include ever greater 
numbers of people, wider territories, and more complex opera- 
tions, it has become necessary to divide and subdivide opera- 
tions until the units of any process are small enough to be 
within the range of one individual’s powers. Such division has 
led to specialization on the part of individual workers and has, 
in turn, made possible further expansion of the enterprise. In- 
deed, it is impossible to tell whether the expansion of co-opera- 
tive enterprise is responsible for specialization or whether spe- 
cialization is responsible for the expansion. At any rate, they 
are mutually dependent. 

Early in the division of duties those activities concerned with 
the management of the enterprise are usually separated from 
all others and become a distinct division of the work. This is 
true of any kind of enterprise that exists—commercial, govern- 
mental, or religious—and it is as true of libraries as of armies 
or factories or churches. 

For the purpose of this study the term “management” will 
be used to denote activities which in library literature have 
often been called “administrative.” The reason for adopting 
this term is because “‘administration”’ has been used loosely to 
include all types of activity, ranging from government of the 
library to typing letters or licking stamps. In a rather anoma- 
lous fashion administration is also considered by librarians to 
consist of those activities performed by employees situated in 
the hierarchy of positions somewhere between the board of 
trustees and the first assistants in departments. Such a mis- 
conception has hampered the growth of a theory of administra- 
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tion in library thinking. Library schools have not been blame- 
less, for ‘“‘management” has often been neglected in their 
courses. It has been hard to develop a definite idea of the func- 
tions of a catchall. 

So, in order to forestall confusion resulting from the use of a 
term having so many varying meanings, “‘administration”’ will 
be abandoned in this study, and “management” will be con- 
sidered to mean those activities which give direction to the 
group effort and which are intended to facilitate the union of 
the forces of co-operative enterprise. “‘Managers’’ will be con- 
sidered to mean those persons who perform such operations, and 
the term will include all such persons from the trustees to the 
department heads or first assistants. 

Historical development of the principles of management.—A 
history of the theory of management has not yet been written. 
In fact, the theory itself is only beginning to be enunciated, 
and, as in other new fields, thinking about a philosophy of 
management has not yet reached a definite stage. However, 
with the growth of communications and the industrial develop- 
ments of the late nineteenth century, commercial enterprises 
began to expand to such a large scale that speculation on the 
principles of their management was inevitable. In the early 
1880’s, with the organization of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, discussion of management was instituted,? 
and in 1886 Henry R. Towne presented a paper on “The engi- 
neer as economist,” which argued that engineers must assume 
responsibility for the efficient operation of machines and thus 
for management. 

The discussions of management which appeared in the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Transactions were con- 
cerned largely with individual phenomena of management, but 
three problems were established: (1) wage incentives, (2) cost 
accounting, and (3) organization and system. The establish- 

2H. S. Person, “History and principles of management,” in U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, Graduate School, Administrative management (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1938), pp. 23-35. 


3 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Transactions, VII (1886), 428-32. 
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ment of the magazine System was an outgrowth of the discus- 
sions of the last problem.‘ 

However, it was not until the Eastern Rate Case Hearings 
in 1910-11 that it was discovered that management had de- 
veloped ‘‘an integrated body of technique, a set of principles, 
and a philosophy.”’ The work of F. W. Taylor in the field of 
management became widely known as a result of these hearings, 
and for years the system which he advocated dominated think- 
ing in the United States. The extent of this domination is indi- 
cated by Mr. Person’s article, which mentions no evolution of 
the principles of management after Taylor. The principles 
enunciated by Taylor are: 

1. Research is that which discovers and defines practicable objectives and 
formulates methods for their achievement 

2. Standards are the enunciation of the results of research giving specifica- 
tions for their application 

3. Control through planning is the “organized predetermination and co- 
ordination of activities” 

4. Co-operation is the final element in effective management and necessitates 
the precise execution of each element in the plan® 


This synopsis ignores the idea of the functional manager 
which attracted so much attention to Taylor’s work because 
this idea represented only a technique of management and con- 
tributed little to the concept of what management really is. 
Indeed, it can be maintained that the emphasis upon tech- 
niques, sponsored by many of Taylor’s followers, hindered 
rather than aided the development of a philosophy of manage- 
ment. 

During the same years that Taylor was developing his theo- 
ries and techniques of scientific management Henri Fayol, work- 
ing independently, was building up a theory of management 
which was in outline remarkably similar. The chief difference 
between Taylor’s and Fayol’s conception of management was 
that Taylor based management definitely upon the techniques 
of the industry involved, while Fayol maintained that success- 
ful management was less dependent upon the technical skill of 


4 Person, op. cit., p. 25. 5 Ibid., p. 29. 6 [bid., p. 30. 
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the managers and more upon their skill in the functions of 
management. 

Fayol defined administration as ‘‘to plan, organize, command, 
co-ordinate and control.’”’? It should be stated that his ‘‘pre- 
voyance’’—-which is here translated as “plan’”—meant more 
than is usually meant by the word “plan” in that it included 
forecasting and preparing for the future. 

Although Fayol was able to define administration and to 
state the elements contained in the concept, he did not go far 
beyond this. This does not mean that he was unaware of the 
methodology of administration or the details, but he was still 
unable to classify the administrative activities accurately. This 
is implied in his statement accompanying the presentation of his 
fourteen principles of administration: 

I shall leave the review of principles at this point, not because the list is 
exhausted—it has no precise limit—but because it seems to me particularly 
useful at the moment, to endow the theory of administration with about a 
dozen well-established principles.* 

The fourteen principles enunciated by Fayol may be sum- 
marized under the following heads: (1) division of labor, (2) 
authority, (3) discipline, (4) unity of command, (5) unity of 
management, (6) subordination of individual interests to the 
common good, (7) remuneration, (8) centralization, (g) con- 
trol, (10) order, (11) equity, (12) stability of staff, (13) initia- 
tive, and (14) esprit de corps.’ In addition, Fayol listed sixteen 
administrative duties,'® most of which can be compared with 
the fourteen principles, as was done by Urwick. 

Taylor and Fayol may be considered as the founders of the 
theory of administration or management. Since their original 
presentation of the subject much has been written about it— 
many case studies and much repetitious material which has 
not advanced the theory a great way beyond the original con- 


7L. Urwick, “The function of administration,” in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick 
(eds.), Papers on the science of administration (New York: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Columbia University, 1937), p. 119. 

§ Henri Fayol, Industrial and general administration (Geneva: International Man- 
agement Association, 1930), p. 32. 


» This summary taken from Urwick, op. cit., p. 126. 1° Op. cit., p. 42. 
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cepts but which has served its purpose in disseminating the 
knowledge already developed. 

The ideas of the leading authorities on the subject have been 
summarized by Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transportation 
at the University of Chicago, who has tabulated the more im- 
portant concepts of the nature of management and has at- 
tempted a reformulation of the concept of management through 
an analysis of its functions." In this analysis he comes to a 
much neater and more definitive concept of management than 
have other writers. The seven functions of management which 
he presents are: 

1. Directing—the thinking and deciding function, including planning, initiat- 
ing, and devising 

2. Ordering—formulating and issuing commands 

3. Supervising—seeing whether orders are carried out, and seeing that orders 
are carried out 

4. Controlling—producing in the workers the willingness and capacity to 
carry out the orders 

5. Organizing—establishing definite relationships within an institution for 
the purpose of facilitating management and operation 

6. Evaluating—determining the efficiency and effectiveness of the enterprise 

7. Representing—personifying the enterprise to the owners and public 

Sorrell’s statement concerning the functions presented is as 
applicable to library management as to business management: 

The hypothesis suggested here is that the major functions (basic processes) 
of business management are roughly covered by the terms directing, ordering, 
supervising, controlling, organizing, evaluating, and representing. It is the 
task of the theory of business management to determine more precisely the 
content of each of these terms, the methods and devices employed in their per- 
formance, and the relationship which they sustain to each other in their 
functioning. 


MANAGEMENT IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


In library literature surprisingly little can be found dealing 
with the nature and functions of library management, and that 
little is widely distributed throughout the entire period of time 
in which a theory of management has been developing. 


™ Professor Sorrell kindly consented to permit the author to quote from his unpub- 
lished class lecture on “The theory of business management.” 
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In 1887 F. M. Crunden, librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, delivered an address before the American Library As- 
sociation on “Business methods in library management.” A 
short quotation demonstrates the state of advanced thinking 
at that time: 

The duties of a chief executive of a library differ in no essential from those 
of a manager of a stock company..... In both cases there is a board of 
directors to dictate the general policy, which the manager is to carry out. In 
both cases the details are left to him; and, if he occupies a proper position in 
the esteem and confidence of the directors, they rely on him largely for sug- 
gestions as to measures for furthering the objects in view. 

It seems hardly necessary to call attention to the librarian’s function as 
purchasing agent. 

The librarian, like the business superintendent, is expected to organize 
his subordinates so as to secure the most efficient service at the least outlay 
for salaries. 

In keeping his institution before the public, the librarian may profit by 
the methods of the business man. 

Disaffection is contagious; a house divided against itself cannot stand; 
and a board of directors is not acting in accordance with approved business 
methods if it does not speedily secure harmony of action by removing the 
disturbing element.” 


In these quotations we find four functions of management 
recognized in the following order: directing, organizing, repre- 
senting, and controlling. Crunden’s method of control is per- 
haps not in accord with the latest ideas on correct procedure, 
but it is especially interesting to note that he recognized con- 
trol as a function of library management. 

In 1894 Crunden again referred to the librarian as a manager 
and elaborated upon his function of representing the library to 
the people, “identifying himself with the library and standing 
for it before the public.” 

It is to be regretted that with this early beginning a theory 
of library management was not more fully developed and that 
librarians should have become swamped in a consideration of 
techniques. 

1 Gertrude G. Drury, The library and its organization (New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1924), pp. 83 and 84. 

13 F, M. Crunden, “The librarian as administrator,” Library journal, X1X (1894), 46. 
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A later writer who conceived of management as something 
separate from library techniques was also librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library—Arthur E. Bostwick, who has been ac- 
tive in the profession since 1895. Five essays published by Dr. 
Bostwick between the years 1902 and 1914"* deal with purely 
administrative aspects of librarianship: “‘Lay control in li- 
braries and elsewhere” (1903); “The whole duty of a library 
trustee: from a librarian’s standpoint” (1906); “‘Conflicts of 
jurisdiction in library systems” (1914); “System in the library” 
(1909); and “‘Cost of administration” (1912). Other essays by 
Bostwick touch upon the theory of management but always 
in connection with techniques of operation. 

Bostwick’s theory of management, as gathered from these 
essays, may be stated as follows: The board of trustees repre- 
sents to the public, directs, or as he put it, their function is 
“to consider what should be the results aimed at by the library, 
to formulate its conclusions, to communicate them to the librar- 
ian and then to hold him responsible for their attainment.” It 
is implied in this statement that all other functions are exer- 
cised by the librarian, although Bostwick never published a 
classification of the duties of the librarian as an administrator. 

That he recognized a separation of management from other 
operations is implied in an address delivered before the New 
Zealand Library Association in 1911.'S In this address he dis- 
cussed the development of the public library as an educational 
institution and the tendency of librarians to adopt the methods 
of business efficiency in the operation of the library, especially 
those methods advocated by F. W. Taylor. In the address there 
was no analysis of the functions of management, but there was 
a warning that American librarians were likely to carry these 
efficiency methods to such extreme lengths that they would 
fall into disrepute. 

In the same year (1911) Willard Austen, assistant librarian 


“4 Library essays: papers related to the work of public libraries (New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1920). 

*s“Two tendencies of American library work,” Library journal, XXXVI (1911), 
275-78. 
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of Cornell University, called attention to the possibility of ap- 
plying the principles of administrative management to library 
problems.”* It should be remembered that this was immedi- 
ately after the famous Eastern Rate Case Hearings which 
brought the work of F. W. Taylor into great prominence. 

Charles C. Williamson later called attention to the value of 
industrial methods in library work,"’ and in 191g he stated that 
the principles of library management will represent a special 
application of psychology and sociology but that ‘“‘no one has 
attempted yet to treat comprehensively the principles and phi- 
losophy of library service or library management.’’* This link- 
ing of a philosophy of library service with a philosophy of li- 
brary management might lead to confusion, but it is an im- 
portant basis for the approach to the study of library manage- 
ment. 

Donald Coney in 1930 indicated that the solution of manage- 
ment problems in university libraries followed the principles 
of scientific management as in other fields."® 

Despite this seeming recognition of the importance of the 
subject, P. C. Coetzee could state in 1935 that librarians have 
no clear idea of the functions and fundamentals of their pro- 
fession, that they have made a fetish of technique to the ex- 
clusion of theorizing, and that training courses generally ignore 
the administrative aspects of library work.”° 

The most important recent work upon management in the 
library field is a collection of addresses delivered before the 
Library Institute at the University of Chicago in the summer 
of 1938." This institute brought before a body of active li- 

6 “Ffficiency in college and university library work,” Library journal, XXXVI 
(1911), 566-69. 

17 “Library service in a machine age,’ Randolph Macon Woman's College bulletin, V 
(1918-19), 21. 

18 “Efficiency in library management,” Library journal, XLIV (1919), 76. 

9 “Scientific management and university libraries,” in G. T. Schwenning (ed.), 
Management problems (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930), pp. 
168-98. 

20 “Nuwe rigtings in die biblioteekwese,” South African libraries, III (1935), 40-45. 

21 C, B. Joeckel (ed.), Current issues in library administration (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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brarians for perhaps the first time not only their own experts 
on management but leaders in management from other fields. 
Although most of the addresses dealt more with the practical 
than with the theoretical aspects of management, it is interest- 
ing to note that several did present ideas upon the nature of 
management. The Introduction to the volume indicated that 
management is beginning to receive from librarians some recog- 
nition as a distinct, integrated body of knowledge.” Among the 
addresses by librarians was one, delivered by Althea Warren, 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, in which the following func- 
tions of management were either stated or implied: organizing, 
directing, supervising, ordering, controlling, and representing.” 

The development of the concept of management has been 
traced in the literature of business and in library literature. 
It has been discovered that, although students in the field of 
business have developed a much more extensive literature and 
have issued more definitive statements about the functions of 
management than have librarians, there are many points 
of agreement. With this fact in mind, it will be interesting to 
discuss the best of the statements concerning the nature of 
management in terms of library practice. 


FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


If the basic activities of library managers can be determined, 
it will be but a step farther to determine what factors exert a 
marked effect upon the exercise of these functions and from 
these data to infer something concerning the nature of manage- 
ment (as distinguished from operations) and thus to develop a 
theory and philosophy of library management. 

The remainder of this study is devoted to an examination 
of a portion of library practice from this new viewpoint. It is 
intended to indicate some possibilities of this approach and to 
establish a hypothesis upon which further investigation may 
be based. 


The seven functions of management—directing, ordering, 


22 Ibid., p. vi. 
23 ‘Administration of the public library of medium size,” in idid., pp. 181-97. 
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supervising, controlling, organizing, evaluating, and represent- 
ing—are broken down into their constituent parts and are dis- 
cussed as essential portions of managerial activity in libraries. 


DIRECTING 


The first function of management to be considered is that of 
directing, which includes the establishment of objectives and 
the formulation of policies. 

Establishment of objectives—The objectives of a library are 
determined by the nature of its clientele, legal requirements, 
financial support, the presence of other social institutions, and 
by factors within the library itself. Any objectives established 
possess nature and scope. In other words, the management of 
the library decides what type of activities shall be conducted 
and how intensively and extensively these activities shall be 
carried on. 

Nature of the objectives——In the establishment of most li- 
braries, as with other co-operative enterprises, it is doubtful 
whether much consideration is given to listing the things that 
the founders intend to accomplish. However, it may be taken 
for granted that in every case some definite result is expected. 
Whether this expected result is the elevation of the working 
man, a gain in prestige for the community, the establishment 
of a more universal culture, or any or all of innumerable bene- 
fits is not the immediate concern of this paper. The assumption 
upon which this argument is based is that libraries are estab- 
lished for some objective or set of objectives. These objectives 
may change as time passes, and their nature is a reflection of 
conditions within the community and within the library. The 
influences which affect the nature of a library’s objectives may 
be summarized under the following headings: 

. Ideals and philosophy of the librarian 

. Nature of the library’s clientele 

. Presence of other social institutions within the community 

. Governmental and legal conditions under which the library must operate 
. Financial support which the library can expect to receive 

. Organization of the library itself 
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An examination of these factors will show why there has 
been such a wide diversity in library service and in library 
standards. 

A number of studies have been made concerning the nature 
of the library’s clientele. Much of the work done at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of Chicago is concerned 
with this problem. In general, the method has been to classify 
readers into a number of categories based upon their occupa- 
tions, their educations, and their stations in the economic strata. 
(Some attempt has been made to classify readers by maturity 
levels, but very little attention has been paid to ethnological 
factors in the characterization of readers.) The importance of 
these three ways of classifying readers—the library’s clientele— 
should not be underestimated. Until some more accurate meth- 
od is devised for determining the nature of its clientele, the 
library will have to depend upon such studies, or estimates, 
for its information about the people it is attempting to serve. 

The ways in which governmental organization and legal con- 
siderations can affect the nature of library objectives is demon- 
strated over and over in the history of American libraries and 
is admirably presented in Carleton B. Joeckel’s Government of 
the American public library2* The nature of the library organi- 
zation, the character of its officers, and the nature of its rela- 
tion to other governmental bodies are usually defined by stat- 
ute or charter, and though these factors have their greatest 
effect upon the scope of library service they also determine to 
a large extent the nature of the service which can be given. 

Financial support which any co-operative enterprise receives 
is an effective determinant both of the scope of its activities 
and of their nature. It is easy to see that endowments for spe- 
cific purposes do determine the nature of objectives. American 
history is filled with instances in which the power to control 
finances also became the power to control objectives. Aware- 
ness of this fact has been one of the most potent factors in the 
establishment of a fixed levy for library support. But, aside 
from this wilful though indirect control of the nature of library 


24 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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objectives through financial considerations, the amount of fi- 
nancial support and the financial ability of the community exert 
a marked influence upon the nature, as well as upon the extent, 
of library operations. Louis R. Wilson has shown that it is no 
accident that great library collections are concentrated in the 
prosperous regions of the United States.”s 

That the use of the public library is dependent upon a lit- 
erate population is so evident that librarians no longer give 
this fact much consideration and thus do not always realize 
that historically and practically the library follows the school. 
The full effect of this one social institution upon the nature 
of library objectives has not been explored. However, the im- 
practicability of establishing universal public library service 
before universal education is evident. It is likely that the spread 
of public education throughout the United States is one of the 
most potent factors in the spread of library service. Not only 
the fact of universal education but the nature of that educa- 
tion influences the nature of library objectives. It is interesting 
to speculate whether there is any relation between the establish- 
ment of vocational courses in public schools and the increase 
of nonfiction reading in libraries. 

The presence and nature of other institutions as well as the 
school affect the nature of library objectives. Such institutions 
may be commercial, religious, or governmental in their nature, 
but each has its influence upon the things the library should 
be doing. Seaports have collections about navigation; libraries 
in industrial centers stress those branches of technology which 
are useful to their particular industries. The presence of a col- 
lege in a small community inevitably affects the nature of the 
work the library is trying to do, and the intensity and nature 
of the religious life determine to a much greater extent than 
is often realized the type of library the community will have. 

The four factors affecting the nature of library objectives— 
the library’s clientele, the governmental and legal conditions, 
the financial support, the presence and nature of other institu- 
tions—all affect one another and to a large extent determine 


25 The geography of reading (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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the conditions under which the fifth factor can operate. This 
factor, which is the organization of the library itself, grows 
more important as time passes and traditions within the or- 
ganization become fixed. 

Changes in organization and personnel often produce changes 
in objectives. The coming of a new librarian or the reorganiza- 
tion of the board of trustees sometimes produces profound 
changes in the type of things a library attempts to do. Of course, 
it is also true that changes in objectives necessitate changes in 
organization before the new objectives can be achieved. Too 
often this close relation between objectives and organization is 
not fully realized, and a library may pattern its organization 
upon that of another whose objectives are not at all comparable. 
Or, it is possible that after a change in library objectives the 
library may not be sufficiently reorganized to make achieve- 
ment of the new objectives feasible. 

This review of five factors which affect the nature of the 
library’s objectives is intended merely as an outline and enters 
into details only enough to establish the possibility of further 
investigation either from the standpoint of an individual library 
or from the standpoint of the library movement as a whole. 

In the same way a brief review of factors which affect the 
scope of library objectives indicates the things which the man- 
agement must consider in any decision to limit or to expand 
the work which the library attempts. 

Scope of the objectives—The same factors which determine 
the nature of library objectives also play their part in deter- 
mining the scope. There is such close relationship between these 
two qualities that it is often difficult to distinguish between 
them, and, moreover, such a distinction is often unimportant. 
For example, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in common with 
other large public libraries, attempts to supply its clientele 
with authoritative books of popular nature on hygiene, physi- 
ology, nursing, and other medical subjects but does not attempt 
to build up a technical collection of medical works. Whether 
this limitation is of the nature or of the scope of its objectives 
is of less importance than the factors which have led to the 
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decision to define the limits in this manner. If we grant that 
this decision is based upon the nature of its clientele, the state 
of its budget, the presence of other medical libraries in Balti- 
more, and the training of its staff in this field, then we must 
grant that if there is a realization of any considerable alteration 
in these conditions in the future, the present limitation should 
be reconsidered. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of nature and scope, these 
two qualities of objectives may usually be distinguished. Na- 
ture may be compared to the constitution of a physical object, 
while scope may be compared to its dimensions and mass. Thus 
a library may decide to provide reference service in the field 
of history; but it may limit this to service within its main 
building or may decide to limit the scope of its history collection 
to general and basic works except in the history of its own com- 
munity. Perhaps the most universal limitation in scope in li- 
brary service is the limitation in hours of service. Twenty-four- 
hour library service is probably unheard of anywhere. 

Consideration of these two examples indicates why there 
should be a distinction between the nature and the scope of 
library objectives although the same factors determine each. 
It will be remembered that the six factors determining the na- 
ture of library objectives were listed in the approximate order 
of their importance as follows: (1) ideals and philosophy of the li- 
brarian; (2) nature of the clientele; (3) presence of other institu- 
tions; (4) government and legal conditions under which the library 
must operate; (5) financial support which the library can expect 
to receive; and (6) organization of the library itself. The im- 
portance of these factors in their effect upon the scope of library 
objectives requires that they be rearranged in the following or- 
der: (1) financial support; (2) governmental and legal condi- 
tions; (3) ideals and philosophy of the librarian; (4) organiza- 
tion; (5) other institutions; and (6) nature of the clientele. 
This arrangement of factors is open to argument and will, of 
course, vary in individual cases. 

The formulation of policies—The second great division of the 
activities of directing is the formulation of policies. Policies are 
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those broad rules for the conduct of an enterprise which are 
designed to aid in the achievement of its objectives. That the 
policies of a library should be based upon its objectives and 
should grow out of them may be accepted without question. 
The distinction between objectives and policies, on one hand, 
and between rules and policies, on the other hand, should be 
made clear. An example will serve to illustrate these distinc- 
tions. The familiar slogan ““The best books for the greatest 
number at the least cost” is a statement of policy adopted by 
the American Library Association in furtherance of its objec- 
tives of universal library service. Anyone conversant with ob- 
jectives of the association knows that this is merely a statement 
of policy rather than a definition of an objective. Individual 
libraries devise rules in accord with this policy. Rules fixing the 
length of the circulation period, the number of books issued to 
one individual, and establishing fines for violations of rules are 
based upon this or similar policies. 

This introduction leads to the conclusion that the primary 
factors in the formulation of policies are the objectives that 
have been established. Other factors which affect the tormula- 
tion of policies are those which also affect the establishment of 
objectives. The nature of the clientele, the legal basis of the 
organization, the amount of financial support, the presence of 
other institutions, and the organization of the library itself— 
all must be considered in determining how the library may best 
achieve its objectives. 

Responsibility for directing —The establishment of objectives 
and the formulation of policies in public libraries are usually 
centered in the board of trustees which, from a managerial 
standpoint, is comparable to the board of directors of a com- 
mercial firm. Most library writing on the subject states that 
the librarian is to carry out the policy of the board. However, 
in actual practice it is often the case that the librarian formu- 
lates the policies and presents them to the board for approval, 
and that the objectives and policies are in reality joint products 
of the board and the librarian. In the various divisions of the 
work the establishment of objectives and the formulation of 
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policies are usually, in turn, the joint work of the librarian and 
the department head concerned. 

In college and university libraries the function of directing 
is usually allocated in one of three ways: in a library committee 
of deans or of the faculty, in a library committee of trustees of 
the college (very rare), or in the chief administrative officer of 
the college. The exercise of this function is necessarily limited 
by the objectives and policies of the larger institution. Often 
the library committee serves in an advisory capacity only, and 
responsibility for the establishment of objectives and the for- 
mulation of policies belongs to the librarian alone. 


ORDERING 


The function of ordering has been defined as “formulating 
and issuing commands.” It is through orders that policies es- 
tablished by the management are interpreted and applied to 
specific situations. Orders are of two kinds: general and spe- 
cific, either of which may be temporary or permanent. 

Factors in ordering. —The chief factors which affect the func- 
tion of ordering are: (1) the policies adopted; (2) the nature 
of the organization; and (3) the nature of the personnel. 

Just as the formulation of policies is conditioned by the ob- 
jectives of the library, so the function of ordering is conditioned 
by the policies thus formulated. It may be granted that policies 
are sometimes adopted which do not further progress toward 
established objectives, and that orders are sometimes given 
which run counter to library policies, but it will also be granted 
that this is bad practice. 

Policies of the library have their greatest influence upon the 
content of the order, while the nature of the organization and 
the nature of the personnel have their greatest influence upon 
the formulation of the orders. It is evident that the manage- 
ment of two institutions which are attacking similar objectives 
in similar ways will issue orders dealing with practically the 
same type of things; but the ways in which the orders are issued 
will depend upon such things as the size of the organization, 
the territory covered, the means of communication available 
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within the organization, the morale of the staff, the level of 
intelligence of the officials and subordinates, and the experience 
of the personnel. 

General orders are issued to make the policies effective in 
situations which are likely to recur regularly and which affect 
the staff as a whole, while specific orders are called for under 
conditions such as: exceptional cases not covered by routine 
orders, emergencies, special adjustments between individuals or 
departments, and instructional situations in which a worker 
does not understand the exact nature of his duties. All orders, 
both general and specific, should have the following qualities: 
clearness, explicitness, confidence, courtesy, positiveness, and 
simplicity.” 

Responsibility for ordering.—The idea of delegating authority 
is closely linked with the function of ordering in the minds of 
librarian writers. Librarians recognize that with the responsi- 
bility for any procedure there must be a corresponding degree 
of authority. Hence, the function of ordering is exercised al- 
most entirely by the librarian and his subordinates. In prac- 
tically every instance in which ordering is mentioned in library 
literature in connection with boards of trustees of public li- 
braries the idea is stressed that the exercise of this function by 
such lay bodies is impractical and disturbing in its effects. 


SUPERVISING 


The loose use of terms in the literature of library management 
makes it difficult to determine the extent to which supervising 
is recognized as a function of management. For example, the 
statement is often found that one of the duties of the librarian 
is to direct the work of the assistants. It is likely that “direct” 
is used in such cases in much the same sense that “supervise” 
is used here—‘‘seeing whether orders are carried out and seeing 
that orders are carried out.’’ However, it is also possible that 
in these instances the word “‘direct”’ is used in the sense of 
establishing objectives and in supervising the way in which 
work is done. 


26 An expansion of this analysis of ordering will be found in Ordway Tead, The art 
of leadership (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), pp. 152-62. 
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In the definition of supervising used here, two phases of the 
task are indicated. The first phase, seeing whether orders are 
carried out, indicates a process of checking on the work of sub- 
ordinates. One of the common devices for this checking is the 
report of progress by which the subordinate reports to his su- 
perior at intervals on the results of his efforts. The second 
phase, seeing that orders are carried out, is accomplished by 
several devices. Instructions may be issued as to how the work 
is to be done, and a deadline set for the completion of all or 
part of the task. Other devices, such as rewards and promotions 
for work accomplished, belong more properly with the function 
of controlling, which will be discussed later. 

Factors affecting supervising—Consideration of the factors 
which influence the activities labeled ‘‘supervising”’ indicates 
that there is a pattern which these functions of management 
follow. The chief factors which influence the function of order- 
ing are the policies of the library, and in similar fashion the 
chief factors which influence the function of supervising are the 
orders which are to be followed. If the orders are specific and 
simple, the supervision is correspondingly direct and is limited 
to seeing that orders are obeyed. If orders are general and com- 
plicated, the supervision required is necessarily more detailed 
and more universally present. 

The second factor which influences the function of supervising 
is the organization of the library. A highly centralized library 
system located in a single building may have a straight func- 
tional division of the library operations, and supervision of 
each function is established directly by the department head 
responsible for carrying out that function. However, as the sys- 
tem expands and branches are added, supervision becomes more 
complicated because functions become interlocked in the smaller 
units and because time and distance require the establishment 
of managers who are responsible for all library functions in each 
branch. 

A third factor which influences supervising is the nature of 
the personnel. Intelligence, training, experience, and morale 
may all be considered as subdivisions of this factor. It is com- 
mon experience that the lack of any one or all of these four 
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qualities necessitates closer and more intensive supervision, and 
that as these qualities are established supervision may be re- 
laxed. 

Responsibility for supervising —The responsibility for this 
activity of “seeing whether orders are carried out” extends 
throughout the managerial organization, although the degree of 
detail with which it is concerned varies with the rank of the 
person exercising the function. For example, a department head 
supervises the work of assistants more closely and with more 
concern for specific details than the assistant librarian or the 
librarian supervising the work of department heads, while trus- 
tees very rarely concern themselves with details at all. 

It is important in the work of organizing the library that the 
management should indicate in what ways and by whom super- 
vision will be carried out. The type of authority delegated to 
each manager and the nature of his supervisory relations to 
both subordinates and superiors should be stated in some de- 
tail. 

CONTROLLING 


Controlling is probably one of the most universally recog- 
nized functions of library management. It is also one of the 
most elusive problems confronting the management because of 
the many intangible factors which become involved in its prac- 
tice. Yet there are definite, concrete elements in control which 
may be listed under two heads: (1) the establishment of incen- 
tives, and (2) conditions of work. The incentives should include 
rewards for satisfactory services and penalties for unsatisfactory 
service, though most authorities?’ consider that rewards are 
more effective as incentives than are penalties. The factors in 
the conditions of work which affect controlling are basic rates 
of pay, hours, vacations, privileges, etc. 

The change of method of control from that advocated by 
Crunden in 1887 is marked. Then control was simple and arbi- 
trary, at least in theory. Today, however, with control being 


27C. I. Barnard, The functions of the executive (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938), pp. 139-60; and Webster Robinson, Fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1925), pp. 74-75. 
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defined as ‘“‘producing in the workers the willingness and capac- 
ity to carry out the orders,” many devices are used to maintain 
control: salary schedules, annuities and pensions, efficiency or 
service ratings, staff meetings, leadership, and other devices of 
personnel management.** 

Factors affecting control_—The exercise of the function of con- 
trolling is affected by several factors. As in all other phases of 
management, financial ability is an important consideration. 
It can be seen that the library with the greatest salary budget 
and with the greatest ability to give financial rewards for out- 
standing services will be able to produce for its organization 
the most able workers. The truth of this statement is becoming 
more and more evident with the spread of library service and 
the growth of competition between libraries. While the com- 
petition for workers was chiefly between the library profession 
and some other profession, certain intangible advantages of 
library work could offset financial disadvantage to some ex- 
tent. But with a growth of competition between libraries them- 
selves these intangible benefits are more or less equalized. Other 
ways in which financial ability affects controlling are through 
the provision of adequate staff, annuities and pensions, ade- 
quate equipment, and rewards in the form of vacations and 
leaves of absence. 

The nature of the library organization and the nature of the 
personnel are other factors which affect the way in which con- 
trolling may be exercised. Large libraries may provide a greater 
number of grades in both salary schedules and schemes of serv- 
ice, and thus with a greater number of rewards to dispense may 
use them more frequently as a means of creating willingness and 
ability among the staff. On the other hand, the close associa- 
tions established within a small staff in a small library make it 
possible for the management to be much more liberal in fitting 
the organization to individual variations. These individual vari- 

** For a discussion of personnel work in libraries see John B. Kaiser, “Personnel: 
the key to administration,” in C. B. Joeckel (ed.), Current issues in library administration 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp- 279-300; also Clara W. Herbert, 
Personnel administration in public libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 


1939). 
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ations and the nature of the personnel are important factors in 
determining the way in which the function of controlling is ex- 
ercised. With the development of controlling from a process 
of eliminating those employees who do not conform to standards 
to a process of developing and stimulating the employees, per- 
sonnel has become a factor of extreme importance in the exer- 
cise of this function. 

The devices which are used in controlling are as varied and 
numerous as the situations which arise, but they may be classi- 
fied in two main categories which conform to the two elements 
already mentioned: the establishment of incentives and condi- 
tions of work. Incentives are established in two ways: first by 
establishing rewards for satisfactory or outstanding services, 
and second by penalizing unsatisfactory services. Rewards may 
be any kind of satisfaction which the worker receives from ac- 
complishment, while penalties may be any discomfort or dis- 
appointment which he receives. With these definitions in mind 
it is apparent that the activities which constitute the function 
of controlling are numerous and may lead to the establishment 
of intangible as well as tangible rewards. Thus the personal 
satisfaction which an employee receives from a well-executed 
performance may be a greater reward than his salary, and the 
dejection resulting from a failure may be a greater penalty than 
any material handicap. It is a task of library management to 
see that rewards become associated with the accomplishments 
which lead toward the achievement of library objectives, and 
that all penalties become associated with acts which defer the 
achievement of library objectives. It is also a task of library 
management to see that penalties become associated only with 
undesired acts and not with the management itself. 

The conditions of work which a library may establish for its 
employees affect their ability and their desire to give adequate 
library service. Thus improper lighting and ventilation actually 
limit the physical efficiency of workers; inadequate equipment 
and poorly designed quarters hamper good work; and inade- 
quate salaries and overwork destroy morale. The librarian who 
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manages to correct such deficiencies does much to provide capa- 
ble, enthusiastic, and loyal subordinates. 

Responsibility for controlling —The job of creating willing- 
ness and ability to perform the tasks of the library is spread 
throughout its management and to some extent is spread 
throughout the entire profession. The establishment of library 
schools is, in a sense, an effort by the profession and by society 
to perform a portion of this function through collective effort. 

The delegation of the responsibility and authority for con- 
trolling extends from the trustees and librarian through the 
department heads, but it is likely that the librarian is the most 
important single factor in the performance of this function. His 
personality, fairness, judgment, and ability determine the effec- 
tiveness with which the function can be administered. An in- 
teresting device in controlling was established by Frederick W. 
Taylor’s idea of functional foremen. An adaptation of this idea 
exists in the work of some children’s and reference departments 
in which the heads of these departments control the work in 
these fields throughout the library system. 


ORGANIZING 


The organization of library work, together with the develop- 
ment of library techniques, has been one of the chief accom- 
plishments of American librarianship. However, the problems 
of library organization have occupied the time and attention of 
librarians, sometimes almost to the exclusion of other functions 
of management. 

Organizing is the process by which relationships within the 
library are established for the purpose of facilitating manage- 
ment and operation. Thus the function of organizing deter- 
mines how the library’s work will be divided, which persons 
shall be responsible for the various divisions, and the nature of 
the relations which shall exist between the various divisions 
and between the personnel of the divisions. 

The two major phases of this activity of organizing are de- 
partmentation and personnel placement. There are also two 
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subjects with which this activity deals—operations and manage- 
ment. Thus organizing may divide operations and place work- 
ers in each division, taking care to see that the relation between 
these divisions is clearly defined and thoroughly understood, and 
at the same time may divide management on a slightly different 
basis and select personnel for these divisions from an entirely 
different standpoint. 

Factors affecting organizing. —The chief factors which influ- 
ence the activities coming under the head of organizing are: 
(1) the library’s objectives; (2) the nature of the community to 
be served; (3) the nature of the materials with which the library 
is concerned; (4) the type of staff; (5) the financial ability of 
the library; and (6) the physical plant. 

Just as the nature of the objectives influences the way in 
which other managerial activities are exercised, so the nature 
of these objectives affects the type of organization which is 
set up to achieve them. An example of the difference in or- 
ganization brought about by a change in objectives is shown 
by the establishment of browsing rooms in college libraries in 
recent years and by the establishment of readers’ advisory serv- 
ices in public libraries. The things that a library is trying to do 
inevitably affect the stress that is placed upon its various de- 
partments and thus determine which departments shall be ex- 
panded, which shall be consolidated or eliminated, and what 
new departments shall be inaugurated. 

The ways in which the nature of the community to be served 
influences the organizing activities of a library’s management 
can be demonstrated by examining the organization of several 
types of libraries—such as a public library located in a large 
city, a county library, a state library commission, a college 
library, and a university library. We find that the decentraliza- 
tion of points of service in county and city libraries is probably 
a result of the wide areas of their communities; and yet state 
library commissions, with much larger areas to serve, usually 
are highly centralized and carry on their activities from the 
state capital. It is evident that other factors have prevented 
the library commissions from spreading their services in the 
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way that city and county libraries do. In college and university 
libraries the parts of the organization having to do with business 
and maintenance may be omitted because the community which 
they serve—the college or the university—has provided these 
departments as part of the larger organization. 

Other geographical factors also affect the work of organizing. 
Various factors in accessibility—such as the presence of rivers, 
lakes, railroads, parks, etc.—affect the placement of branches 
and the nature of the organization which serves these branches. 

The type of materials which a library handles also affects 
the kind of organization which must be built up. The coming 
of film into the library picture has already influenced the or- 
ganization of those libraries which are handling it, and it is 
likely that increased use of film by libraries will produce an 
even more profound effect upon the organization devoted to its 
exploitation. The same thing is true of devices for reproducing 
sound. The techniques of their handling and use present prob- 
lems of organizing as well as problems of care. 

The type of person available for employment, or the kind of 
staff which operates the library, has an enormous influence upon 
the way in which an organization can be established. In gen- 
eral, the more intelligent and experienced personnel requires 
less rigid demarcation in organizing. Often it becomes advisable 
to fit the organization to the personnel rather than the person- 
nel to the organization. This is especially true in cases in which 
a ranking officer of the library is highly qualified in certain 
fields. A change of officials may mean a corresponding change 
in either the operational or managerial organization of the li- 
brary. In the lower ranks of library service it is usually easier 
to shift staff members between departments in order to fit the 
personnel to the organization, but with the higher ranks the 
opposite may be true. 

Since the financial ability of the library determines the size 
of the staff which can be employed and the extent to which 
library services can be expanded, it also determines to a great 
extent the type of organizing activity in which the library 
management may engage. Thus a library with a small income 
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is forced to consolidate departments because of lack of staff 
and to relinquish services because of inability to finance them. 
Financial difficulties usually lead to centralization of operations 
and a change of organization to meet this concentration. Hence 
the impoverished library commissions are highly centralized, 
though they serve much greater areas than do county or city 
libraries. 

The sixth major factor which influences the function of or- 
ganizing is the nature of the library’s physical plant. Although 
from an ideal standpoint it should be true that the type of 
organization developed determines the kind of plant in which 
the library should be housed, practically it is often the case that 
the organization must be fitted into an existing structure. Edu- 
cational work with films is slighted because there is no projec- 
tion booth in the library’s auditorium, or the reference work 
cannot be organized on the subject-department basis because 
there are only two large reading-rooms. It is no accident that 
libraries did not organize for night service before the advent of 
electric lights. The history of library architecture is studded 
with examples of costly monuments which have hampered or- 
ganizing efforts of their librarians and which have slowed the 
popularization of library service. 

Organizing devices.—Two devices used in organizing libraries 
are departmentation and personnel placement. 

“‘Departmentation” is a term borrowed from management 
in other fields, such as business management and governmental 
organization. It is used to designate the arrangement of an 
organization into units having a definite personnel and perform- 
ing a definite portion of the work of the library. The results of 
this activity are apparent to any observer: each unit is usually 
designated by a name and thus becomes fixed upon the records 
of the institution; in addition, each unit has a definite task or 
set of tasks to perform, and thus instructions for performing 
the work of the enterprise are likely to be issued in the form of 
departmental memorandums or rules. 

Departmentation is one of the managerial devices which is 
most susceptible of analysis. Departmentation is also one of the 
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most effective devices of management. However, in a full- 
length study of the functions of management it should be re- 
called that departmentation is only one of the two devices by 
which the single function of organizing is given expression. 
Like other managerial devices, departmentation is not confined 
in its influence to one function. It provides a system of com- 
munication through which the managers can exercise all the 
functions of management,”® and thus it becomes such a vital 
factor in management that it overshadows most of the true 
functions. 

The second device by which the function of organizing is 
given expression is very closely related to departmentation. 
This device is personnel placement, which is the procedure by 
which the organizational units are manned. The effect of per- 
sonnel upon departmentation is perhaps most easily illustrated 
by the way in which aptitudes and interests of high-ranking 
officials affect the grouping of departments under them. As 
departmentation is determined by variations in the nature of 
the work to be done, so personnel placement should be deter- 
mined by variations in the qualifications of individuals as re- 
lated to these variations in the nature of the work. Webster 
Robinson*° discusses the various factors in personnel placement 
under such headings as “Physical variations,” “Mental differ- 
ences,” “‘Education, training, and experience,” “Job differ- 
ences,” and “Co-ordination of job requirements with personal 
qualifications.” Personnel placement when co-ordinated with 
the function of controlling becomes a powerful aid and stimulus 
to effective library service. 

Responsibility for organizing.—Although the responsibility for 
the use of these two devices of organizing rests primarily upon 
the librarian, it is often divided and portions of it are delegated 
to other library officials. Department heads are usually respon- 
sible for organizing intradepartmental activities. The problems 
of scheduling and personnel work are often delegated to an 
assistant librarian. The work of selecting employees and otf 
training newly elected staff members is sometimes delegated 


9 See Barnard, op. cit., pp. 106-13. 3° Op. cit., pp. 76-106. 
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to the assistant librarian and the head of a training class. Or- 
ganizing is one of those functions of management which librar- 
ians usually feel should be delegated to the professional man- 
ager rather than left as the responsibility of the lay board. 


EVALUATING 


The sixth function of library management is evaluating, 
which has been defined as ‘‘determining the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of the enterprise.’’ Evaluating seeks to measure li- 
brary accomplishments in comparison with library objectives 
and to determine to what degree these objectives are being 
achieved. In addition, evaluating seeks to determine the efh- 
ciency and effectiveness of specific items and procedures in the 
library’s program. The exercise of this function permits an ex- 
amination of each library procedure in relation to the way in 
which it performs the task for which it was designed, and so 
aids the library in following the course charted by its objectives 
and policies. 

Evaluating is of two kinds: concrete and abstract. Concrete 
evaluation is concerned with those elements in library service 
which may be reduced to figures and measured statistically, 
while abstract evaluation is concerned with those intangible 
elements in library service which are not yet susceptible of 
measurement but whose existence can be perceived through ob- 
servation and inference. The records of circulation, of registra- 
tion, of library attendance, of book talks, of the number of 
questions answered, and of the size of the library’s book collec- 
tion furnish the raw material for concrete evaluation. The more 
difficult task of abstract evaluation must depend upon correla- 
tion of observed changes within the community with measured 
elements in library service and upon observations of the effects 
of library service upon individuals and groups. It is evident 
that as more and more of the elements of library work are sub- 
jected to concrete evaluation the task of abstract evaluation 
will become correspondingly easier. 

Factors affecting evaluating —The three chief factors which 
affect the exercise of this function of evaluating are: (1) the 
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efficiency with which the function of organizing has been main- 
tained; (2) the nature of the personnel; and (3) the financial 
ability of the library. 

Perhaps the most influential of these factors is the efficiency 
with which the organizing has been done. This can facilitate 
evaluation, first, by providing means for the exercise of this 
function and, second, by establishing conditions throughout the 
library system which make comparisons possible both within 
the system and with other libraries. 

The attitude of the personnel toward evaluation is a second 
important factor in facilitating this function. A staff which 
realizes the necessity of this activity and which is capable of 
recognizing pertinent data and recording it accurately can do 
much toward making a program of evaluating successful. Fi- 
nally, the ability to interpret data is essential for success in 
such a program. 

Evaluating is necessarily a costly activity, and a library 
which is hampered by lack of funds is often forced to eliminate 
all activities which are not obviously essential for immediate 
service to the public. For this reason, inadequate financial sup- 
port is usually fatal to any sustained program of evaluation. 
Many libraries are unable to determine their positions or to 
chart their courses effectively because they have not been able 
to afford the time or cost of the necessary records. 

Devices used in evaluating —The two most popular devices 
which librarians use in evaluating are surveying and reporting. 
The first is usually an activity conducted by an outside agency 
which employs a personnel not connected with the library sur- 
veyed. The persons conducting such surveys are usually quali- 
fied by training and experience to make a critical, impartial 
evaluation of the library and its service. The chief advantage 
of the survey is that its findings carry weight of authority and 
it can stress an abstract evaluation of library service with more 
success than can an evaluation by the library’s own officers. 
The chief disadvantage of surveying as a device for evaluating 
is that there is no continuous process involved so that the ex- 
amination must be made at a particular point in time and thus 
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must necessarily be incomplete. However, surveying is prob- 
ably the most effective method of evaluating yet evolved by 
librarians. 

Reporting, the second device of evaluating, has been used 
more generally by librarians chiefly because it is a more con- 
tinuous process and because its costs are hidden in the general 
operating expenses of the library, and it therefore seems to cost 
less than surveying. Potentially, reporting is more efficient for 
the following reasons: (1) reporting involves a continuous proc- 
ess and is more likely to show changes in library problems and 
service; (2) reporting becomes a part of the library routines 
and is more likely to be based upon typical library conditions; 
and (3) reporting is done by persons familiar with the library 
—persons who can evaluate details more nearly in their proper 
perspective than can experts less familiar with the library. 
However, it should be acknowledged that the intimate associa- 
tion of the library officials with the problems and operations of 
the library sometimes destroys their perspective and thus de- 
creases the efficiency of reporting as a device of evaluating. 

The use of these two devices is not necessarily confined to 
the annual reports of the librarian or to the occasional surveys 
of an entire library system by a group of outside experts. Re- 
porting may be an evaluation by any library official upon any 
phase of library activity that is a regular part of his work. Thus 
daily circulation statistics, memorandums concerning activities 
or opportunities, and regular inventories are all a part of re- 
porting. Surveying may be an evaluation by any library official 
when it is not a regular part of his work. Thus, the efforts of a 
newly elected staff member to learn the nature of a depart- 
mental collection, the assembly of data to aid in deciding upon 
the opening or closing of a branch, and the activities of a com- 
mittee seeking to co-ordinate reference service may all be in- 
cluded as a part of surveying. Four distinct steps are involved 
in each of these devices: (1) formulating the problem; (2) col- 
lecting and recording the data; (3) analyzing the data; and (4) 
interpreting the data. 

Several instruments are available for use in connection with 
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these devices of evaluating. One has long been familiar to li- 
brarians—the personnel report or efficiency record, which con- 
sists of a score sheet upon which are listed those qualities which 
the library management considers important in evaluating its 
employees. The library officials evaluate each of their subordi- 
nates in respect to the qualities listed and append to this con- 
crete evaluation a set of remarks which attempt an abstract 
evaluation that the listing of qualities cannot reach. 

A second instrument of evaluating which should prove in- 
valuable as an aid to both surveying and reporting but which 
is almost entirely unknown to librarians is the standard of per- 
formance. It is the function of standards of performance to 
show the management how much and what quality of work each 
individual and each departmental unit should produce. These 
then form a basis for evaluating the worth of any procedure, 
unit, or individual in terms of a constant. The well-known 
standard of twenty thousand volumes circulated annually per 
librarian is an example of a common standard of performance. 
But establishment of standards should proceed cautiously until 
it is certain that they are just both to the institution and to the 
worker. Unjust standards—whether too high or too low—be- 
come serious disturbing factors in control. Industrial labor 
battles against the “‘stretch out” furnish ample evidence of this 
fact. 

One means of determining standards of performance for li- 
brary purposes may be roughly described as obtaining a con- 
sensus of opinion. This might be accomplished by forming a 
committee of the management and the employees to determine 
the results which might reasonably be expected of procedures, 
personnel, and departmental units. Each of these statements of 
expected results should show the quantity and quality of the 
work expected, and care should be taken to keep the standards 
within the range of ability of the average employee so that 
superior work might be recognized. 

Factors which would affect the establishment of standards of 
performance are of three kinds. The first is the nature of the 
clientele, which might be described in terms of education, in- 
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terests, and temperaments. The amount and type of education 
possessed by persons using the library will vary not only from 
branch to branch but among the departments of the main li- 
brary and will inevitably affect the amount of work which can 
be done and the quality of the work required. Standards which 
do not reflect these varying conditions cannot be completely 
effective. 

Interests of the clientele will also vary between the various 
branches and departments of a library. A branch in a residen- 
tial district circulating popular literature almost exclusively 
will naturally be able to circulate more volumes per assistant 
than a branch in which reference work is heavy. It would be 
difficult for any person without experience in a particular branch 
to establish standards for that branch. These differences will 
affect not only the results of work by employees but also the 
results of procedures and the total work of the departmental 
unit. A more intangible factor which will affect the quantity 
and quality of the work is the temperament of the clientele. A 
downtown branch or department in which the clientele is hur- 
ried and perhaps more definite in its demands should be pre- 
pared to circulate books faster and to answer more reference 
questions than a branch in a residential district in which the 
patrons like to visit with one another and with the librarian. 
All these factors should be considered in the establishment of 
any standards of performance. 

A second factor to be considered in the establishment of 
standards of performance is the nature of the equipment sup- 
plied for performance of the work. Three phases of this factor 
should be taken into consideration: first, labor-saving devices, 
which might include arrangement of buildings as well as auto- 
matic book-charging machines and other similar devices; sec- 
ond, the condition of the equipment and its effect upon the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the service; and third, the extent 
of standardization of equipment throughout the library system. 
The nature and condition of the book stock should also be 
considered. 

A third factor in establishing standards of performance is the 
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nature of the duties required. This factor may be subdivided 
into variety of duties, intensity, and objectives. It is easy to 
see that the librarian of a small branch who has to perform all 
library duties cannot be expected to give the same quality of 
service in special fields that the specialist at the main library 
can give. It is also easy to see that this branch librarian cannot 
be expected to meet the same standards of circulation as a cir- 
culation assistant at the main library or in a larger branch be- 
cause of the number of other duties required. The intensity of 
the work also is a factor in the establishment of standards. The 
speed with which reference questions must be answered inevi- 
tably affects the quality of the answers, or the amount of work 
required to answer the questions inevitably affects the number 
of questions which might be answered. The objectives of the 
service will naturally vary from place to place within the system, 
and this variation will affect the quality and quantity of the 
results which might be expected. A unit whose chief objective 
is service to housewives will naturally have different standards 
from one whose chief objective is service to engineers. 
Responsibility for evaluating.—In present library practice the 
function of evaluating is not highly developed and consequently 
there is no department dedicated to this activity. As a general 
rule, reporting is a duty of the librarian, who bases his evalua- 
tion upon reports submitted to him by department heads. Sur- 
veying, when it is an activity of an outside agency, is the re- 
sponsibility of the trustees of the library, and the surveyors 
may be compared to accountants who make an audit of a busi- 
ness and report to the trustees and stockholders. When under- 
taken by the staff, surveying is usually delegated to a library 
officer or to a committee formed for this specific purpose. 


REPRESENTING 


The final class into which activities of library managers fall 
is that of representing. This function consists of those activities 
which form a liaison between the public and the library. The 
definition “‘personifying the enterprise to the owners and to the 
public” carries with it two ideas: the first gives a sense of a 
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movement of communications outward from the library, while 
the second has the connotation of a movement of communica- 
tions toward the library. The function of representing includes 
all those activities which present the library services and prob- 
lems before the public or its representatives and all of those 
activities which provide for the presentation of public opinions 
and interests to the library organization. 

Factors affecting representing.—In considering the elements 
which are likely to influence a program of representation, the 
two factors which first come to mind are: (1) the avenues of 
communication available, and (2) the ability of the library’s 
organization to utilize these avenues. In discussing the first 
factor, the term “avenues of communication” should be used 
in its broadest sense to include every agency through which 
ideas may be expressed—such as the press, the radio, and the 
library’s own publications. Other mediums, including civic, so- 
cial and religious organizations, service clubs, schools, and, in 
fact, every agency which tends to group people together, may 
be used as mediums of communication for presenting library 
services and library problems to the public. However, not all 
of these agencies are always available to the library. Practically 
every organization has its own problem of representing and 
thus creates a great deal of competition for library representa- 
tion. Even the press and the radio must at times be closed to 
library affairs, and the objectives of some organizations require 
such vigorous campaigning that they cannot afford to allow 
any other use of their facilities. Such conditions vary from 
time to time and from place to place, and these variations affect 
the way in which the library may be presented to the public. 
In some cases certain avenues of communication may be pre- 
empted by other institutions, and the library may be obliged 
to develop new facilities or to campaign for a share of the exist- 
ing medium. The growth of the Friends of the Library groups 
shows a recent development of new facilities for representing. 

The second factor affecting representing—the library’s ability 
to utilize these avenues of communication—is, in reality, a 
group of factors. One of these is the often-repeated factor— 
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financial ability; another is the facility with which library off- 
cials or staff members can use the techniques and devices of 
representing; and a third is the capacity of the physical plant 
to facilitate representing. If a library’s budget will allow the 
provision of a publicity agent, it is easy to see that its financial 
ability does aid in the exercise of the function of representing. 
On the other hand, financial inability to provide a publicity 
agent forces the shifting of this work into the hands of staff 
members who are often untrained and poorly fitted for such 
work. The ability to speak engagingly, to enlist sympathy and 
co-operation from others, to arrange interesting and striking 
exhibits, and to select those features of library service which 
appeal to public interest is an important asset in representa- 
tion. In addition, an ability to perceive the problem and serv- 
ices of the library as a whole and in relation to the social struc- 
ture of the community will affect any success in representing 
the library. In similar fashion, the library’s physical plant is 
a factor in the way in which the function of representing can 
be carried on. The library cannot present its wares to the public 
as well from the suburbs as from the center of town. The pos- 
session of a printing press alters the problem of presenting li- 
brary facts to the public, as does also the possession of an 
auditorium. 

Devices of representing.—There are several devices of repre- 
senting which libraries use. Reporting is a device of represent- 
ing as well as of evaluating. Publicizing is perhaps the most- 
used device of representing. Personal appearances of staff mem- 
bers before groups and individuals for the purpose of extend- 
ing library service to them or for presenting library needs or 
services may be termed a third device of representing. In addi- 
tion to these three devices, means may be established for re- 
ceiving representatives and delegations from other organiza- 
tions in the community or for receiving individuals so that the 
library may be open to recommendations and to criticism. 

Each of these devices may use several instruments as a 
means by which their objectives may be achieved. For example, 
instruments used in reporting are the annual report, minutes 
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of a meeting, budget requests, and statistical reports to such 
bodies as the American Library Association. The library pro- 
fession has developed additional instruments for reporting in 
its journals. The press, the radio, display windows, bibliog- 
raphies, etc., are instruments of publicizing. 

Responsibility for representing.—In a sense, the responsibility 
for representing is more widely diffused than for any other func- 
tion. All employees of the library are representatives of the li- 
brary in their contacts with the public. Members of the board 
of trustees are library representatives, and members of citi- 
zens’ organizations also represent the library and present its 
case before the public. The librarian is especially the library's 
representative before official bodies and before the public. Pub- 
licity may be made the responsibility of a single library official 
or department, while responsibility for representing the library 
on special occasions may be delegated to any one of the library 
officials. 

CONCLUSION 


This survey of the seven functions of management as ap- 
plied to library work is an effort to determine which activi- 
ties of librarians are managerial in their nature and to indicate 
something of the relations that exist between such activities 
and library operations. It is not an attempt to define the prin- 
ciples of library management, nor is it an attempt to formulate 
rules for running a library. The analysis is not necessarily com- 
plete or final. Its chief value, in all probability, lies not in an 
accurate grouping of managerial activities into seven functions 
but in the fact that it proposes a reformulation of the concept 
of library management and an additional approach to librarian- 
ship. 

It is the common experience of librarians as they ascend in 
the hierarchy of their profession that more and more of their 
time is drawn away from the procedures of library operation. 
A knowledge of the importance of managerial activities and of 
the relations existing between these activities and the success 
of library operations should go far toward compensating for the 
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loss of those pleasant procedures which they must forego. In 
addition, a knowledge of the true functions of library manage- 
ment should enable the library profession to select candidates 
for managerial positions much more accurately than is possible 
at the present time. 

The classification of managerial activities into seven basic 
functions—directing, ordering, supervising, controlling, organ- 
izing, evaluating, and representing—is an attempt to think logi- 
cally about the more neglected of the two fundamental divisions 
of library work. 

The fact that managerial activity in libraries follows the pat- 
tern of managerial activity in all other co-operative enterprises 
makes the analysis easier and the findings relatively more im- 
portant. 

It should be possible to work from this, or a similar basis, 
toward the formulation of a comprehensive and definitive theory 
of library management. 














CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FOR CATALOGERS? 


SEYMOUR LUBETZKY 


EVISION of the catalog code should be an occasion not 
only for a more comprehensive and adequate statement 
of each of its sections but also—and perhaps in the 

first place—for an assessment of the relative value or worth- 
lessness of each of its principles and practices in the light of 
cumulate experience. This article will concern itself with a rela- 
tively minor part of the code which is developing into a major 
annoyance to catalogers—the rule, or rather rules, of capitaliza- 
tion. 

The basic rule, as it still stands in the code, is properly an 
epitome of the rules which obtain in grammar and standard 
use and says in essence: Capitalize proper names, their deriva- 
tives, and substitutes. In practice, however, the cataloger, re- 
lying increasingly on Library of Congress cards, was confronted 
with an original capitalization, one which denied his very guid- 
ing principle and, indeed, the natural right of a people, through 
its representative grammarians, to decide the capitalization of 
its language. It was, in effect, an orthographical coup by a radi- 
cal minority of catalogers who undertook to carry through an 
unproclaimed slogan: ‘‘Down with the capitals!” 

Considering the well-established rights and intrenched posi- 
tion of the capitals, the radical enemies could not hope to suc- 
ceed in a frontal attack and settled down to a long and relent- 
less campaign of propaganda and sniping. They denounced cap- 
itals as ‘‘confusing” to the reader’s mind, ‘unsightly’ to the 
aesthetic eye, and generally obtrusive to all concerned; and 
they carried on a determined and tireless sniping through space 
and time, picking off capitals from mountains and valleys, 
rivers and islands, historical epochs and world-shaking events. 

* Charles Martel “Common nouns in German; why they need not be capitalized,” 
Library journal, XXX (1905), 333-37: 
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Thus the Rocky Mountains were humbled to the status of 
“Rocky mountains,” the Mississippi Valley was reduced to a 
“‘Mississippi valley,” the Missouri River became merely a ‘“‘Mis- 
souri river,” and Long Island assumed the aspect of a “‘Long 
island”; likewise the Dark Ages were depressed into the ob- 
scurity of ‘dark ages,” the French Revolution was lowered to a 
“French revolution,” the Civil War was undistinguished from 
any “civil war,” and the New Deal was stripped of capital 
significance as a meaningless ‘‘new deal.” 

Even the scruples which saved the capitals for the ‘Old 
Testament” and the ‘““New Testament” did not spare those of 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, which became 
“Ten commandments” and “Lord’s prayer”; although it must 
have been a patriotic disposition which saved all the capitals 
for the ‘United States of America,” while the “united states of 
Brazil” were given only one capital, and which bestowed two 
capitals on the ‘““White House” but only one on “Buckingham 
palace.” 

To legalize these raids the cataloger implicitly recognized a 
special theory as to what names should be considered “proper” 
and to what extent these names should so be considered. The 
results are intriguing. Fall River is quite proper as the name 
of a city but not quite proper as the name of a river; the former 
is to be capitalized ‘‘Fall River” but the latter only “Fall 
river.” Niagara Falls is quite proper as the name of a town 
but not so proper as the name of the falls; the town is to appear 
as “Niagara Falls,” but the falls only as “Niagara falls.” For 
the same reason, too, “Rhode Island,” a state, is to have two 
capitals; but ““Long island,” actually an island, only one capital. 

This theory is not without interest, but the practice will ap- 
pear curious to the reader observing the card: 

Apams, Epwarp Dean. 

Niagara power; history of the Niagara Falls 
power company, 1886-1918... . Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., 1927. 


1. Niagara Falls power company. 2. Niagara 
falls. 3. Water power electric plants—Niagara 
falls. I. Title. 
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Here the name Niagara Falls appears five times—three times 
as “Niagara Falls,” and twice as “Niagara falls.”’ Nor will the 
reader, having penetrated the gnostic theory behind “Long 
island,” remain enlightened for long when finding ‘Long Beach, 
Calif.,” “Long island, N.Y.,” and “Long point, Ont.,’’* together 
and noting that the first rated two capitals while the second and 
third rated only one capital each. If “Long Beach” is quite 
proper when applied to the city and not to the beach on which 
it is situated, why is not Long Island quite proper when applied 
to the community and not to the physical island? And certainly 
Long Point, when applied to a place and not to a geometrical 
point “‘having definite position, but no extent in space,” should, 
in accordance with the theory, be considered quite proper and 
be capitalized “‘Long Point” and not “‘Long point.” Nor, patient 
to the end of the catalog, will the reader be able to comprehend 
why the entries “U.S. Army” and “U.S. Navy” should be capi- 
talized in every word, but “U.S. artillery,” “U.S. cavalry,” and 
“U.S. infantry” should not. 

We make a distinction between “Kansas City” or “Rapid 
City,” where “City” is an integral part of the name, and ‘““New 
York city” or “‘Los Angeles city,” where “city” is not part of 
the name. Perhaps here lies' the explanation for capitalizing 
“‘Long Beach”’ as we do, since here “‘Beach” is an integral part 
of the name. But would not this apply equally to Long Island 
and Long Point as well as to the Black Sea, White Mountains, 
Red River, etc., which we present as “Long island,” “Long 
point,” “Black sea,” “White mountains,” “Red river,” etc. 

We appear amusing when we present the last-named geo- 
graphical forms as “Black sea,” “White mountains,” and “Red 
river,” giving prominence to their illusory color; or when we 
write “Russian river,” “French pass,” and ‘Spanish peaks,” 
distinguishing their misleading nationality. We are droll when 
we carry this practice to “Great Salt lake” and “Great Smoky 
mountains,” setting off “Great Salt’’ and “Great Smoky” as 
the names of the lake and the mountains; or when, in a similar 


2 Cf. Library of Congress card: Long point company. The Long point company 
+. ++ 1932. 1. Long point, Ont.—Hist. 32—32889. 
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way, we write “Holy Roman empire,” “First Presbyterian 
church,” or “Moody Bible institute,”* setting off “Holy Ro- 
man,” “First Presbyterian,” or “Moody Bible” as the proper 
names of the empire, church, or institute. And we approach the 
ludicrous when we capitalize ‘““King Cotton” in The story of 
King Cotton by Harris Dickson,‘ but we don’t capitalize the 
“King’s Council” in The king’s council in England during the 
middle ages, by James Fosdick Baldwin;’ or when we raise the 
“Lower Countries’® while lowering highhandedly every sov- 
ereign “empire,” “republic,” and “‘state.” 

Characteristically, all this devastation of capitals has been 
carried out not in open defiance of the basic rule but rather as 
an interpretation of it. Thus the original simple rule of five- 
and-a-half lines was soon accompanied by an interpretative bill 
of no less than eighteen paragraphs, including subdivisions and 
exceptions, and covering three pages in print, or more than half 
an explanatory page to one line of the rule. Now it is intimated 
that the revised draft of capitalization rules comprises nearly 
fifty elaborate paragraphs, including subdivisions, exceptions, 
and alternatives, and covering in the ensemble almost twenty 
typewritten pages. This, then, begins to look like a special capi- 
talization codicil, conflicting with every system of capitaliza- 
tion in use anywhere in the world and binding on no one but 
the unhappy cataloger. 

At this stage it may be well to inqure: Why all this labor 
against a few legitimate capitals? Is it for the sake of the pub- 
lic? But the public is accustomed to another capitalization, and 
the librarians’ esoteric theories could hardly be either welcome 
or helpful. Expression of the public’s disfavor has been recorded 
by librarians;’ it is further illustrated in the story of the 


3 Cf.L.C. card: Runyan, William Marion. Dr. Gray at Moody Bible institute .. . . 
1935. 35—38142.” 


4L.C. card 37—7116. 5 L.C. card 14—5110. 

6 Cf. L.C. card: Wellington, Arthur. The dispatches of Field Marshall the Duke 
of Wellington .... during his various campaigns in India, Denmark .... the Low 
Countries . . . . 1834-39. 5—6196 (35e1). 


1 Library journal, XXVII (1902), 192-202; also Agnes Van Valkenburgh, “Common 
sense in cataloging small libraries,” Library journal, XXXI (1906), C127-29. 
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German librarian who puzzled long over why the American 
cataloger, who continues to turn out examples of otherwise 
meticulous work, should be unable to master the simple rules 
of capitalization; and it is attested to most eloquently by the 
action of students of a western university who make it a chari- 
table practice to “correct” the capitalization in the catalog of 
their good Alma Mater. 

Is it for the sake of the cataloger? But the governing rules 
of capitalization are more simple (and one may dare say more 
sensible) than those of the code he is oftered in their stead. More- 
over, in learning the governing rules of capitalization, the cata- 
loger would acquire a generally accepted and useful knowledge; 
in learning the code, he acquires a group of arbitrary rules 
which conflict with those in general use and differ from those 
of the major libraries of the world. For while these libraries 
do not follow the same capitalization and their respective rules 
are not obvious on the face of their catalogs (excepting the 
British Museum, which capitalizes every principal word of the 
title, even of titles not capitalized in the old edition),* they do 
not violate the rules of grammar and custom as we do. Thus 
the British Museum enters: 

Bart Lett (Elisha) 

A Vindication of the Character and 
Condition of the Females employed in the 
Lowell Mills, against the charges con- 
tained in the Boston Times, and the Bos- 
ton Quarterly Review... . 1841. 


Deutscher Gesamtkatalog: 


BaRTLETT, ELiscHa. 

A Vindication of the character and con- 
ditions of the females employed in the 
Lowell Mills, against the charges con- 
tained in the Boston Times, and the Bos- 
ton Quarterly Review... . 1841. 


8 Old eds.: Barton (John) The art of Rhetorick concisely and completely handled. 
Barton (R. T.) The practice in the courts of law in civil cases. New eds.: Barton (John) 
The Art of Rhetorick concisely and completely handled. Barton (Robert Thomas) 
The Practice in the Courts of Law in Civil Cases. 
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Library of Congress: 


BartTLett, EvisHa. 

A vindication of the character and 
conditions of the females employed in the 
Lowell mills, against the charges con- 
tained in the Boston times and the Bos- 
ton quarterly review... . 1841. 


British Museum: 


BARTHOLOMEW (JOHN) 
Gazetteer of the British Isles... . 1887. 


Deutscher Gesamtkatalog: 


BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN. 
Gazetteer of the British Isles... . 1887. 


Bibliothéque Nationale: 


BARTHOLOMEW (JoHN GEORGE) 
Gazetteer of the British Isles... . 1887. 


Library of Congress: 
BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN, 1831-1893, ed. 
Gazetteer of the British isles . . . . 1887. 


The British Museum, Deutscher Gesamtkatalog, and Bibli- 
othéque Nationale capitalize the “Northern Pacific Ocean”’ 
(under Bayly, Williams); the Library of Congress does not cap- 
italize the word “‘ocean.”” Deutscher Gesamtkatalog capitalizes 
the ‘‘New York Public Library” (under Bartlett, Henrietta 
Collins); the Library of Congress capitalizes “‘New York public 
library.” The Bibliothéque Nationale capitalizes ‘Estados 
Unidos do Brasil” (under Rodriques da Fonseca); the Library 
of Congress does not capitalize “‘estados unidos de Brasil’ 
(under Brazil. Constitution. 35—35592). Deutscher Gesamt- 
katalog also capitalizes: “Great Salt Lake” (under Baird, 
Spencer Fullerton), “Big Vermilion River” and “Skokie Marsh” 
(under Baker, Frank Collins), “‘Crystal Falls” (under Bayley, 
William Shirley), ‘Saint Lawrence Basin,” “‘Uganda Protecto- 
rate,” and “South Pole” (under Bartholomew, John George); 
the “Reformation” and the “French Revolution” (under Bax, 
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Ernest Belfort). Similarly, Bibliothéque Nationale capitalizes 
the “Straits Settlements” and “‘Federated Malay States” (un- 
der Nagle, J. Stewart), the “Black Sea” (under Murray, John), 
the ‘““Mughodzhary Mountains” (under Rode, A. A.), and the 
“Second Empire” and the “Third Republic” (under Murray, 
Eustace Clare Granville). The Library of Congress capitalizes 
some of these in part; the others not at all. 

Is it for the sake of uniformity per se? Then the opposite 
has been achieved; not only because the rules failed to command 
general acceptance but also because the rules themselves 
evolved over a long tendentious practice rather than followed 
from the outset a clear-cut principle. Moreover, with incorpo- 
ration of the “alternatives,” individual practice rather than 
uniformity has been made the rule. Unless, then, there be a 
mystic reason for these rules, it is difficult to see why an elabo- 
rate system of rules should be imposed upon the catalogers, the 
catalog, and its users, if these rules are unwelcome to the public, 
annoying to the cataloger, and at variance with those accepted 
in general usage and in the major libraries of the world. 

Shades of Cutter, of Dewey, and of 1902! At the Magnolia 
Conference of that year the major forces of the profession 
locked over a minor aspect of their work.’ Both sides regarded 
the question of capitalization as insignificant. Mr. Dewey, rep- 
resenting the opponents of capitals, weighed it as ‘dust in the 
balance”; and Mrs. Fairchild, representing the friends of capi- 
tals, deemed it “scarcely worth the time to talk about.” In 
spite of these professions, however, both sides proceeded to 
battle passionately for and against capitals, and the question 
absorbed most of the time and attention of the Catalog Section. 

Dissatisfaction was rife. In spite of existing official capitaliza- 
tion rules, a diverging practice of more than twenty-five years’ 
standing ranged, for example, from capitalizing every impor- 
tant word in the name of an organization, according to the 
rules of Cutter (adopted and promulgated by the A.L.A.), to 
capitalizing no word in such names, according to the rules of 
the ultraradical Fiske, with the Library of Congress alarmingly 
moving in the direction of the latter. The chairman, Mr. Han- 


9 Library journal, XXVII (1902), 192-202. 
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son, speaking for the Library of Congress, admitted to the as- 
sembly: ““We have capitalized ‘Mountains’ in White Moun- 
tains, and we have not capitalized the word ‘mountains’ in 
Rocky mountains, and we are thoroughly tired of the rule.” 
Mr. Currier confessed his dislike for the Harvard practice and 
cautioned: ‘I should not advise our own custom to be adopted. 
.... 1 think it is absurd to see Folk-Lore Society written with 
a small ‘f’ and a small ‘s.’” 

The conference was to hear all the pros and cons and lay 
down rules to be followed uniformly from then on. The oppos- 
ing forces were led by none less than Cutter and Dewey them- 
selves, and the battle was not without pathos or humor. Mrs. 
Fairchild, speaking for the Cutterites—then unknown by this 
name—exhorted the catalogers to realize that it was not their 
business “‘to try to reform the English language,” that the pub- 
lic was unappreciative of this extra effort and considered the 
librarians as “ ‘cranks’ on capitals,” and that the librarians 
undermined their prestige and influence by making themselves 
“conspicuously different in these small and unimportant 
points.” Mr. Nelson, fired with holy anger, protested that to 
spell ““Harvard university” with a small w was an “insult to the 
institution,” and climaxed the argument by contending that 
“every organization which has its own corporate name should 
be capitalized in every one of its words, I don’t care if it is five 
lines long.”” And Mr. Currier provided the anticlimax by de- 
claring: “In the case of ‘Harvard university’ we are very dis- 
respectful to our own institution . . . . and we use a small ‘u.’” 

The Deweyites—then also unknown by this name—put up a 
weak and ineffective defense. The only incontrovertible argu- 
ment against capitals was advanced by Dewey himself, who 
reasoned simply: “Of course it is an absurdity to have two 
alphabets instead of one.”’ But even this argument failed to 
move the assembly, as it failed to move Dewey himself to 
abandon the capital in the already simplified “Dui.” The re- 
sult was a clear victory for the Cutterites, with the assembly 
resolving to capitalize every important word in the name of 
an organization, every part in a geographical name, including 
the generic names, titles used for personal names, etc. 
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However, having lost the battle in open field, the radical 
minority resorted to guerrilla tactics and continued a mopping- 
up campaign against the capitals. Thus the rivers and moun- 
tains and valleys regained their capital status after the confer- 
ence, only to lose it a quarter of a century later to the persistent 
and tireless minority. 

Now the catalogers are about to be offered the cumulation 
of autocratic restrictions on capitals introduced against the ex- 
pressed will of the majority and to be asked to sanction them 
in good democratic fashion! 

One could make a case against the use of capitals, and ex- 
amples of capital-less books are no longer curiosities in our days. 
The very fact that certain languages fare well without capitals, 
that the languages which have capitals do not use them all in 
identical cases, that every single language has not always fol- 
lowed the same capitalization, and, finally, that there has never 
been complete agreement on the cases of the use of capitals for 
any language at any given time—all that shows that there is 
nothing inherent or compelling in certain words or ideas to 
warrant their capitalization. But this is not the province of 
the cataloger. 

Moreover, if one decides with Dewey against the double 
alphabet, one should carry the argument to its logical conclu- 
sion. As the German physicist Ludwig Boltzmann put it: “wenn 
man dem hunde den schwanz nicht lassen will, schneide man 
in mit einem griffe ganz ab!’*® That is: If you like your dog 
without a tail, chop it off completely. Professor Boltzmann was 
consistent, and when he chose to discard capitals he spared 
none, whether in the title, beginnings of paragraphs and sen- 
tences, or for “goethe,” “‘schiller,” “beethoven,” or “‘shake- 
speare.”’ Note also that in the case of Professor Boltzmann de- 
capitalization was only one aspect of a generally simplified 
orthography. 

Thus it would appear more congruous that the cataloger, in 
rendering the title-page, should follow it in the matter of capi- 
talization as he does in the matter of spelling, grammar, and 


10 Populare Schriften (Leipzig: Barth, 1905), p. v. 
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punctuation. The cataloger is not called upon to correct the 
grammar or punctuation of the title-page; why should he change 
its correct capitalization? The cataloger would not bring down a 
small letter from a superior position (e.g., Schubert’ lieder- 
zyklen),"" why should he lower capitals wholesale? The cata- 
loger refuses to change even an obvious misprint and will let 
it stand: 
Mann, MARGARET. 
The classification and catologing [!] of 
books... . 1928. 
28—17674 
He will carefully preserve an accidental omission, 
Leroy, EmILe. 
Guide pratique des biliothéques [!] de 
Paris .... 1937. 
38—5074 
instead of writing 4:[4]/iothéques; but in the matter of capitaliza- 
tion he unexpectedly assumes an unlimited authority, to the 
disregard of bibliographical and grammatical accuracy. 

For, strange as it may seem, adherence to his capitalization 
rules will compel the cataloger not only to lower certain capitals 
but also to capitalize where the author consciously intended 
otherwise. Thus, a title which faithfully reproduced would read: 

WEHRHAN, KarL. 
Lippske Leuer. Leuerbeok fir den platt- 
duitsken Vereun in Deppelt . . . . 1925. 


will be transcribed by the cataloger as: 


WEHRHAN, Kart. 
Lippske leuer; leuerbeok fiir den Platt- 
duitsken™ vereun in Deppelt . . . . 1925. 


Murner, THOMAS. 
Thomas Murner’s Gedicht vom grossen 
Lutherischen Narren.... 1848. 


™ Cf, L.C. card: Schubert, Franz Peter. Schubert® liederzyklen . . . . [1928]. 29— 
9167. 


™ Cf, also the dedication: “Den lippsken plattduitsken Vereum in Deppelt, teoeu- 
gent von siinen Ehrenmetgliede K. Wehrhan.” 
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will be transcribed: 
Murner, THOMAS. 
Thomas Murner’s gedicht Vom grossen 
Lutherischen narren... . 1848. 


Scumip, CHRISTIAN HEINRICH. 
Anthologie der Deutschen. herausge- 
geben von Christian Heinrich Schmid... . 


1770-72. 


will be transcribed: 


ScumiD, CuristTiaNn HEINRICH. 
Anthologie der Deutschen. Herausgege- 

ben von Christian Heinrich Schmid.... 

1770-72. 
That is, in some cases, the cataloger will wilfully reverse the 
author’s capitalization. This amounts to arrogating unaccorded 
bibliographical license. If the cataloger were to follow his bib- 
liographical precepts in capitalizing the title-page as he does 
in the reproduction of its other features, he would be spared 
reproach and capital headaches. Where the title-page is not 
capitalized—that is, where no regular use of initial capitals is 
indicated—and also when addressing the public in notes, the 
cataloger should conform with good custom and not draw the 
suspicion of being uncivil, strange, or ignorant of literary eti- 
quette. 

If this grammatical and bibliographical capitalization is 
found disturbing and a sacrifice of capitals imperative, then one 
should sacrifice the bibliographical, but not the bibliographical- 
grammatical capitals, unless he is prepared to abandon the use 
of capitals altogether. 

It may be true, as Dewey suggested, that the matter of capi- 
talization is but “dust in the balance’; but then this dust has 
accumulated thickly and has begun to weigh on the cataloger’s 
mind. It has already become a major annoyance. If allowed to 
increase, it may become the cataloger’s capital punishment. 


3 Cf, also the title-page of Vol. II: Anthologie der Deutschen. Zweeter Theil. 
herausgegeben von Heinrich Christian Schmid. 

















INCUNABULA IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


FREMONT RIDER 


HE recent check list of holdings of incunabula in 
American libraries'—avowedly tentative and incom- 
plete though it was—aroused an interest quite beyond 
the compiler’s expectations. Indeed, so much interest and cor- 
respondence resulted that it was thought desirable to send a 
supplementary questionnaire to a more extended list of libraries. 

The original letter of inquiry, it may be recalled, was sent to 
236 libraries selected as likely to have collections of incunabula; 
of these, 234 replied and 192 reported holdings, several of 
which were consolidated when reported in Table 3 of the 
previous article. Since the publication of this list several 
libraries have submitted emendations, the two libraries which 
had neglected to answer the questionnaire have replied, and 
the compiler’s attention has been called to the omission of one 
important collection—that of the Boston Medical Library, 
which was on our first list but was omitted through clerical error 
when the questionnaires were sent out. 

In selecting the 754 additional libraries to which the supple- 
mentary questionnaire was sent, an effort was made to include 
every library which might, by any reasonable expectation, 
possess even a single incunabulum. Of the 754 libraries inter- 
rogated only 578 replied, and 480 of these reported that they 
held “none.” Furthermore, the 98 libraries reporting holdings 
possess collectively only 801 volumes. These 801, plus the 
various additions of 776 volumes added to the first list, give a 
total of 1,577 volumes in the supplementary list and a final total 
of 25,159 volumes of incunabula held by libraries of the United 


* Fremont Rider, “Holdings of incunabula in American university libraries,” Library 
quarterly, IX (1939), 273-84. 
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States.? The number of libraries holding 100 volumes or more, 
as shown in Table 1, ‘World-wide distribution of incunabula 
by countries,’’? is increased by 2; this does not, however, 
change the relative national ranking of the United States in this 
particular table. 

Of course, this final figure is still in no sense complete. It is 
probable, however, that a still more meticulous combing of the 
field would not add enough additional volumes to warrant the 
cost. Especially is this true when one remembers that the 
“statistics” we have been seeking are not fixed, for the in- 
cunabula collections of most of our larger libraries are growing 
steadily, and the most exact figures compiled today would, in 
any case, be quite incorrect tomorrow. 

In Table 3—Supplement are presented the findings of the 
second questionnaire concerning incunabula held by libraries 
of the United States. As in Table 3,‘ the titles of college and 
university libraries are printed in Roman type and those of all 
other libraries—public, national, special, etc.—are printed in 
italics. No attempt is made in this supplementary table, how- 
ever, to give the relative rank of college and university libraries 
by number of incunabula held, as this would necessitate repro- 
ducing Table 3. 


2 It will be noted that this figure does not agree with the figure of holdings for the 
United States given in Table 1 of the article referred to, because the Table 1 total repre- 
sents only the holdings of libraries having 100 volumes or more. This figure should in 
turn be corrected, from supplementary information, to 21,940. 


3 Rider, op. cit., p. 275. 4 Ibid., pp. 278-82. 
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TABLE 3.—Supplement 


IncunABULA HELpD By Lisraries OF THE UNITED STATES 











Number of 
Volumes 
Name and Place (Exclusive Remarks 
of Dupli- 
cates) 
Boston Medical Library ...........0..0++0+- 630 
New York Academy of Medicine, New York.... 119 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 94 
San Francisco College for Women............. 73 
American Typefounders Company, vation City.. 70 Plus 7 leaves 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. ; 61 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass... . 39 
Maryland Diocesan Library, ‘Baltimore. 34 Plus “a few 
fragments” 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston......... 29 
Cleveland Medical Library Association. 29 
Kings County Medical Society, Brooklyn .... 27 
St. Charles T heological Seminary, Philadelphia. . 26 
Bar Association, New York City ae 25 
Lutheran T heological Seminary, Getty sburg, Pa. 22 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 16 
Toledo Museum of Art. $e 15 Plus “‘a large 
number of 
leaves” 
Pennsyloania Hospital Medical Library, Phila- 
delphia. we 15 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis 12 
Goucher College, Baltimore 11 
Syracuse Public Library II 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis .. i0 
Lloyd Library and Museum, Cincinnati .. 10 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 10 
Loyola University, Chicago. . 9 
Houston Public Library. 8 
Botanic Gardens, Brooklyn..... 8 
Emory University, Atlanta. . 7 
Loyola University, New Orleans .... 7 
Historical Society of Pennsyloania, Philadelphia. 7 
Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. Janae hae 6 
lowa State College, Ames................... 6 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. Be 6 
St. Andrews College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.. 6 
Canisius College, Buffalo... ... 6 
New York Society Library............... 6 
American University, W ‘ashington, DC.. 5 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 5 
Pontifical College, Worthington, Ohio . . 4 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. ........ 4 
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TABLE 3.—Supplement—Continued 














Number of 
Volumes 
Name and Place (Exclusive Remarks 
of Dupli- 
cates) 

Zion Research Library, Brookline, Mass. 3 Plus “‘anum- 
ber of 
leaves” 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga............. 3 

American Geographical Society, New York City 3 

Georgia Historical Society, Savannah......... 3 

Connecticut College for Women, New London 2 Plus two 

leaves 

Bangor Public Library, Bangor, Me.. 2 Plus one leaf 

University Club, New York City........ 2 Plus one leaf 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 2 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn... . 2 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va.. . 2 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 2 

San Antonio Public Library... 2 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 2 

University of Detroit ....... 2 

St. Mary’s Mission, Techny, Il. 2 

United States W ‘eather Bureau, W ‘ashington sia 2 

Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.... 2 

Los Angeles County Medical Association, Los 

SRE eer 2 

Seabury Western Theological Seminary, ‘Evans. 

SE er Pee 2 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 2 

University of Georgia, Athens. . 2 

United States Navy Department, W "ashington 2 

Regis College, Denver.. 2 

Cleveland Museum of Art. eee I Plus 200 
leaves 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
Ww ashington and Jefferson College, W ashington, 
. See 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, NY. 
St. Louis Medical Society .. 
College of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
sco ovens Corns ocuapeaues 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.. . 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
King County Medical Society, Seattle. . 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Loras College, Dubuque......... 
Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky.. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches Historical 
Foundation, Montreat, N.C..............-.-. 





in | os 


_ 





Plus one leaf 
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TABLE 3.—Supplement—Continued 








Number of 
: Volumes 
Name and Place (Exclusive Remarks 
of Dupli- 
cates) 





Nashotah House Theological Seminary, Nasho- 
SE Rie sie wanca en ee 

Lancaster Town Library, Lancaster, Mass. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa... . 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown Pa. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland 

Cincinnati Art Museum . 

Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis. 

Saginaw Public Library, Saginaw, Mich.. 

Fall River Public Library, Fall River, Mass. 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, Baltimore 

Maine Historical Society, Portland... 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, ‘Chicago 

Illinois State Library, Springfield 

Indianapolis Public Library. . 

Free Public Library, Paterson, N.7. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. . 

Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn. 

Art Institute of Chicago. ... 

Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.. 

New York Botanical Garden, New York City 


ni 

















SCHOOL-LIBRARY STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
1936-38: A SURVEY, CRITIQUE, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY’: 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 


O STATE that the school library has become an essen- 

tial part of the educational system seems almost axio- 

matic. Yet its growth and development, forming a 
chapter unique in the history of education, have been so phe- 
nomenal and recent that the area as a setting for research pro- 
vides many aspects and unresolved issues completely untouched 
or awaiting further investigation. 

A survey of the studies and research in school libraries during 
the last four years reveals that increased attention is being 
paid to their associated problems by investigators both in edu- 
cation and in professional library schools. The most significant 
evidence of this cumulative development is shown in the char- 
acter of the official organizations and institutions which have 
regarded the school library as important enough to merit re- 
search consideration. 


RESEARCH SPONSORSHIP 


Leadership in such inquiry has naturally been undertaken 
by the United States Office of Education. The chapter on public- 
school libraries, included as a part of the Biennial survey of 
education for 1934-36 (§),? offers the most complete available 
picture of the general status. Here is found in statistical and 
graphic form the true picture of school-library conditions in 
the United States—sometimes appalling in its revelations, as, 
for instance, the 66,101 schools with a total enrolment of 


* The bibliography is intended to supplement Eleanor M. Witmer’s “School library 
studies and research,” Library quarterly, V1 (1936), 382-404. 
? Throughout this article the figures in parentheses indicate references to the titles 
so numbered in the bibliography, pp. 386-92. 
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12,501,017 pupils reported in the study, 27,863, or 42.11 per 
cent, have centralized libraries within the school building 
serving 7,209,674 pupils, or 57.67 per cent of those studied. 
The picture in regard to numbers, administrative control, and 
income and expenditure is complete. The Office is continuing 
its activities in the school-library field and has under way three 
investigations: a bibliography on administration, a bulletin on 
promising library practices in elementary schools, and a study 
of existent educational legislation referring to school libraries. 


NATIONAL SPONSORSHIP 


The school library has also warranted increased and renewed 
attention from national agencies. As one phase of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards in which six regional 
accrediting associations have been seeking more valid criteria 
for evaluation, the school library was found to be an essential 
consideration in the total evaluation of the individual secondary 
school. Attempting to determine qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative measurements of library service, the Study developed 
guiding principles and forms for library service and library par- 
ticipation in six other areas which have been brought together 
with the norms as worked out in an extensive tryout in two 
hundred carefully selected secondary schools in 1936-37 (78). 
Some findings have already been published (46, 48, 50, 79-80). 
The form has been adopted on a state-wide basis in Maryland 
and Connecticut and in twenty-three selected schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. An example of its detailed application in an actual 
system is found in a report of the University City (Missouri) 
public schools (105). The publication of these library criteria 
as a separate includes the library sections of the Study’s three 
1938 publications, How to evaluate a secondary school, Evalua- 
tive criteria, and Educational temperatures. Certainly this work 
increases the library’s stature nationally. 

The National Education Association has made three out- 

3 Charles H. Judd, Research in the United States Office of Education: prepared for 


the Advisory Committee on Education (“Staff study,”’ No. 19 [Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939]), pp. 96-97. 
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standing contributions to the field during the period under con- 
sideration. In 1936 the Department of Rural Education issued 
its monograph on Rural school libraries (71), which considers 
the rural-school reading problem, administrative control, finan- 
cial support, supervision, and associated questions. Many of 
the statistics are not to be found elsewhere and are useful for 
other types of library service as well. A most outstanding con- 
tribution was made by the Research Division in collaboration 
with the American Association of School Administrators in Cer- 
tain aspects of school library administration (11), which reports 
replies from 240 school systems on aspects of central control. 
Information is given on five main topics: administrative con- 
trol of school libraries, nature of library service provided, ex- 
penditures for school libraries, status of school librarians, and 
status of school-library supervision. The elaborate and detailed 
tables offer concrete evidence of these aspects which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has also co-operated with the Educational Policies 
Commission in publishing Social services and the schools (12), 
which investigates the school library as one of the community 
activities co-ordinate with education, recreation and health, and 
welfare. Information on school-library service was obtained 
from 414 city and county school systems. 


STATE SPONSORSHIP 


States have paid increasing attention to school-library prob- 
lems. A most significant contribution comes from California, 
where, under the supervision of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the sponsorship of the School Library Association, 
material was gathered during 1936-37 from 494, or 95 per cent, 
of the secondary schools with detailed returns from 457 schools 
maintaining libraries. The result (77) is the most complete 
large-scale picture of the high-school library obtainable and 
represents the basis for comparison and evaluation which should 
extend its influence beyond the periphery of the state borders. 
This survey, with its detailed findings in five aspects of service— 
books and materials, librarian and staff, finance, availability 
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and use, and housing and equipment—forms the outstanding 
example of state activity and co-operation up to the present 
time. 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 
issued an interesting and unusual bulletin (13) which is a gen- 
uine contribution to the factual literature on library costs and 
expenditures. It should prove particularly helpful to adminis- 
trators and librarians seeking to compare the situation in their 
own districts with those of a typical state from the standpoint 
of the amount of money expended. 

The library aspects of the Regents’ Inquiry into the character 
and cost of public education in the state of New York are 
treated in a separate volume by Waples and Carnovsky (17), 
which deals with the sources and quality of the reading of 
high-school students, their teachers, and their parents. Through 
a detailed study of two better-than-average communities, Ex- 
town and Wytown, the school library as a source of reading 
material is considered in its relation to the public library and 
the supervision of the state. The treatment of accessibility and 
quality of reading represents a high-water mark in research on 
this aspect of school-library service. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


Much valuable school-library research is being issued as a 
part of surveys of both school and library systems. In almost 
every educational survey—state, county, and local—the library 
receives appropriate consideration, though much, by its confi- 
dential nature, is unavailable for general consultation. Recent 
surveys of the St. Louis, Hartford, Evansville, and Stockton 
public schools—to name but a few—have detailed analyses of 
the school-library systems. The list of theses and studies issued 
annually by the United States Office of Education, under the 
section labeled “Surveys,”‘ and the occasional bibliography of 

4 Ruth Gray (comp.), Bibliography of research studies in education, 1936-1937 (“U.S. 


Office of Education bulletin,’’ No. 5 [Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1938]). 
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school surveys issued by Smith and O’Dell5 list scores of edu- 
cational surveys which devote attention to school libraries. 
State surveys of general library facilities, such as those of Mis- 
souri and Florida, present limited pictures of school libraries 
in relation to the larger systems of which they are a part. The 
programs of state-library planning boards—such as those of 
Illinois, lowa, New Jersey, and Washington—consider possible 
school-library developments. County-library surveys such as 
that of Dutchess County, New York, include the school library 
as one of the essential book sources. Reports of city boards of 
education and superintendents of schools, of state libraries and 
departments of education, and of public libraries which par- 
ticipate wholly or in part in the administration of school li- 
braries contain valuable data. But it is well to consider the 
nature of studies devoted entirely to the school library with a 
view of examining their nature and actual contributions to the 
field of research. 
RESEARCH METHODS 


If research in school-library service is to be considered a 
branch of educational research, it might be well to examine 
what types of work are being undertaken. A standard textbook 
in educational research,° after examining the classifications of 
such research suggested by eighteen recognized authorities, 
presents four methods: (a) historical, (4) survey, (c) experimen- 
tal, and (d) methods adapted to the analysis of complex rela- 
tionships, that is, causal-comparative, correlation, and the 
case-study methods. Rarely does a single study represent a 
single method of investigation, for frequently several modes of 
attack must be employed in the collection of data adequate for 
the solution of a problem, yet a classification of school-library 
research of the last four school years is interesting from this 
point of view of primary methodology. 

5H. L. Smith and E. A. O’Dell (comps.), “Bibliography of school surveys and of 
references on school surveys,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
VIII (1931), 1-212, and XIV (1938), 1-144. 


6 Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and D. E. Scates, The methodology of educational re- 
search (New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1936). 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The historical method as such may be of two types: a mere 
accurate record of the past in order to show the unique events 
which have led to the present status or a survey of the past 
as a basis for the solution of current problems in reference to 
what has been. In a work of historical research, data should 
be gathered from varied sources; it should be studied critically 
to insure genuineness, relevancy, and accuracy; and, finally, it 
should be presented and conclusions drawn in a comprehensive 
report. 

Recent school-library studies of this kind (3, 7, 10, 15, 16, 19, 
35, and 85) fail to reveal work of the latter type, though Wofford 
(19) has defined the present status of school libraries in South 
Carolina from the standpoint of its progressive development 
since 1868; and Huggins (85) has treated the school libraries 
of North Carolina similarly. Little evidence exists that histori- 
cal criticism has been utilized. If, as Pierce Butler’? suggests, 
the development of the library as an institution is an essential 
chapter in library science, studies of historical development 
should consider the personal elements which have entered into 
the structure; yet few studies in this field have attempted more 
than an examination of what is generally called “consciously 
transmitted written information” in the form of reports and 
both printed and unpublished materials. Investigators adopting 
this research procedure have failed to consider an important 
requisite suggested by Butler: “‘A study of the particular forces 
which have determined any significant event in library history 
must obviously have a place in every scheme of professional 
science.”’* The implications of historical criticism in library sci- 
ence suggested by Waples® have been almost totally neglected 
in the school-library field. The history of the school library in 
the United States is yet to be written. Historical treatments 

7 An introduction to library science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), 
p- 79. 

8 Jbid., p. 83. 

9 Douglas Waples, Investigating library problems (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), pp- 40-48. 
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are needed which will consider developments as coexistent with 
changing educational philosophies and the unprecedented 
growth of the American educational system. Until such studies 
are made by workers in either education or library science, the 
evaluation of the present status of the school library will re- 
main incomplete and without relation to the larger pattern of 
which it is a part. 
SURVEY STUDIES 


The survey technique, directed toward ascertaining the pre- 
vailing conditions in school libraries, has been used in about 
go per cent of the studies within the last four years, for it lends 
itself to the examination of the “status” factor so often indi- 
cated in the titles. Seeking to answer the question—What are 
the real facts with regard to existing conditions?—the worker 
seeks to obtain tangible information which can be useful in 
diagnosing weaknesses and in setting up new measures for im- 
proving conditions. 

Many survey studies represent the mere collection of data 
without regard for implications, others fail to interpret findings 
in the light of constructive future action; still other workers 
are satisfied with vague and indefinite summaries which lack 
the concreteness necessary to be of any value in practical situa- 
tions or are the result of what Waples has called “hypothetical 
analysis.”*° In the last analysis the normative-survey study 
should contribute to the solution of practical problems, else it 
lacks meaning and significance. 

However, this preponderance of surveys reveals some excep- 
tional examples of superior work in the investigation of par- 
ticular types of school libraries and phases of activity. Calli- 
fornia’s state-wide survey (77), already discussed, should serve 
as a model for future work, and excellent examples of county- 
wide studies are those of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (99), 
in which 39 schools participated, and Westchester County, New 
York (32, 75), which offers valuable comparative statistics. 
Private schools have been surveyed by Jones (43) and McPher- 


10 Tbid., p. §1. 
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son (44). Young (42) presents a detailed study of elementary- 
school libraries in a city-school system. Studies such as these 
may well serve as guides for similar work both as to procedure 
and as to scope, and the findings may prove useful for com- 
parative purposes. 

One of the most interesting and valuable uses of the survey 
has been in the comparison of existing conditions with recog- 
nized standards. Because the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (78) has reopened and somewhat clarified 
this perplexing problem, studies which attempt to compare ac- 
tual conditions with stated standards are of great value in 
seeking a saner restatement of such standards in line with actual 
conditions, realizing all the while their value as frames of refer- 
ence, yet recognizing at the same time the inability of many 
schools to reach standards which are too difficult of attainment. 
An investigation like that of Sellers (100)—-which compares the 
library practices in eighty-five high schools with the standards 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
finding that practices were from 25 to 50 per cent below the 
standards—will undoubtedly be a distinct contribution to the 
restatement of such standards and will point out apparent weak- 
nesses in a constructive manner. Kirk’s evaluation of quantita- 
tive standards as applied to New Jersey high-school libraries 
(87) devotes particular attention to the problem of book selec- 
tion in the field of the social studies. Teter’s study of Nebraska 
high-school libraries accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion (101) shows incongruities between standards and practice. 
Hejtmanek (83) examined smaller high schools in the same 
state in order to propose standards which should govern them 
and to suggest certain means whereby these standards might 
be attained. 

In a growing number of studies investigators have attempted 
an evaluation of “‘standards” in regard to book holdings and 
approved book-purchase lists. Pidduck (63) and Rouse (65) 
both analyzed state-issued or approved lists, but from varying 
points of view. Stover (67) attempted to formulate standards 
for book collections in the secondary schools of a Kansas county 
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based on an analysis of actual holdings; Norman (38) did the 
same for 5,484 titles found in elementary-school libraries in an 
Oklahoma county. Such studies may contribute to a reorienta- 
tion and re-evaluation of book collections in general. 

An interesting use of the survey technique is Carpenter’s 
(108) study of the cultural and professional training and pro- 
fessional experience of 135 of the 136 school librarians in the 
New York City high schools. It is the more effective because it 
offers concrete evidence to substantiate the author’s contention 
that the school librarians of New York City deserve professional 
ranking as teachers. 

Survey studies will rightly continue to be a fruitful type of 
investigation, though their usefulness will be limited both as to 
date and as to locality. If made generally available, they might 
prove valuable for comparative purposes. It is to be deplored, 
however, that the survey type has attained such popularity 
that it bids fair to far outweigh its actual importance. Many 
such studies become mere carbon copies of work already done, 
with localities and figures changed. No originality can be dis- 
cerned in either approach or treatment, for the set pattern is 
rigidly adhered to. Their large number is undoubtedly a result 
of the popularity and frequency of the technique in schools of 
education. 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Experimental research involves the attempt to evaluate the 
effect of one or more experimental factors in a situation, usu- 
ally by comparing the results secured when the factor is present 
and when the factor is absent. Ordinarily the plan is to try 
two or more different ways of doing something and to measure 
the differences in results secured. Experimental research seeks 
to discover which is the better of two or more different modes 
of procedure. It has been a most fruitful approach not only in 
education but in every applied science. 

The application of experimental techniques to the school- 
library situation has to date been very limited, and, until this 
most scientific of all research techniques is applied, the field 
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will fail to yield constructive documented research. The lack 
of studies applying these measurement and testing techniques 
to controlled groups is the more appalling in view of their in- 
creased use in other phases of educational research. While many 
aspects of school-library work defy the objectivity required in 
this procedure, significant results might accrue from its applica- 
tion. Difficulties in controlling relevant factors may often prove 
insurmountable, but much of the future of school-library work 
will depend upon such studies. An experiment conducted in 
Denver might offer evidences that the technique is applicable. 
In this study," conducted by the Division of Curriculum and Re- 
search, two equated groups in VII B social studies and English 
participated in an experiment to determine whether four periods 
in class and two spent in library free reading were as valuable 
as five recitations. The results were measured by tests and an 
evaluation of the types of books read. Similarly, a Baltimore 
primary teacher attempted to determine the effect of her guid- 
ance in using a room library.” Vandenbark (68) used a similar 
method in attempting to compare second-grade children’s story 
interests as influenced by their use of a room library and oral 
presentation by the teacher. 

An outstanding example of the experimental technique ap- 
plied to school libraries is the study made at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago (27), in which Dr. 
Reed selected abilities involved in the maximum use of library 
materials in both elementary and secondary schools and con- 
structed preliminary tests utilizing the methods and procedures 
provided by experts in the field of educational measurement. 
Having tried the tests on a sampling of students to determine if 
they were reliable and valid measures for the investigation of 
differences in ability to utilize library resources, she revised the 
questions until a satisfactory index of reliability had been ob- 

1 “Free reading in the library: an experiment to determine whether free periods 


in the library secure as good results as regular class work,” Denver public schools bulle- 
tin, I (March, 1928), 10. 


Mary S. Braun, “Experiment in directed library work, grades one, two and 
three,”’ Baltimore bulletin of education, XV1 (March, 1939), 145-49. 
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tained. This is the most objective study in the literature of 
school-library research, and it possesses many implications for 
research in related areas. 

Further areas suggest themselves as valuable in the solution 
of persistent problems in school-library work—such as the 
comparative value of library instruction when offered by the 
teacher and the librarian as measured by test results, the effect 
of scheduled and unscheduled attendance on achievement and 
school success as measured in terms of marks, and the compara- 
tive value of classroom versus centralized use of library books 
in terms of achievement. Types of studies such as these pre- 
suppose controllable factors, but certainly the school library 
can offer excellent opportunities from the standpoint of equated 
groups, experimental materials, and place and time limitations. 
Such experimentation might be conducted in so-called ‘‘pro- 
gressive”’ schools where the exigencies of administrative control 
found in the ordinary school may be minimized and where an 
educational climate compatible to such work will exist. 


CAUSAL-COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


This method of research seeks to establish causal relation- 
ships by comparing the circumstances associated with observed 
effects and noting the factors present in those instances in 
which a given effect occurs and does not occur. It is particularly 
useful in evaluating current practices and procedures but does 
not demand a specifically controlled group under experimental 
conditions. 

An outstanding example is the thesis by Hudson (8), in 
which the investigator sought to establish a possible relation- 
ship between library use and other factors—such as student 
marks, achievement rating, and reading scores—in a California 
high school. The findings represent evidences of a relationship 
between these varying student qualities and library use. An- 
other study, of particular interest because it represented the 
activities and evaluations of high-school principals, is the in- 
vestigation of weaknesses and strengths of high-school teaching 
as observed by 212 principals who worked in their own libraries 
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on an average of four hours and reported to the library com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools (86). The tabulations offer abundant comparative 
evidence of the part the library may play in determining the 
quality of instruction in an individual school. The possibilities 
this type of research offers in the school-library field are many 
and varied but are particularly applicable to questions of library 
service under the trained and untrained librarian, service under 
adequate and inadequate budgetary allowances, conditions 
under study-hall library and free-attendance systems, and prob- 
lems in which comparison of conditions will present implica- 
tions or evidences of success or failure in particular circum- 
stances. 
CORRELATION STUDIES 


The Hudson thesis (8) is the single example where any at- 
tempt has been made to link a school-library factor with some 
other element in pupils’ lives. A study made in 1928" attempted 
to seek a correlative relationship between number of books read 
and scholastic achievement in terms of marks. The lack of 
studies employing this technique is the more inexplicable be- 
cause the method is highly esteemed in educational research. 
Perhaps it has been avoided as a technique because many fac- 
tors in school-library work defy the required specificity, though 
there are many aspects which might lend themselves to such 
treatment. The present tendency toward evaluation of school- 
library services rather than measurement will undoubtedly 
limit such research for some time, yet it must be admitted that 
the possibilities in the field of circulation and attendance are 
many and varied, and the results of such studies might offer 
specific implications. 

CASE STUDIES 

Few case studies are included in the list of recent studies. 
The study made in an administration seminar at the School of 
Education of Ohio State University (94) includes case studies 

"3 Isabella L. Duncan, “A study in the correlation of scholarship marks and number 


of books read by high school students’ (unpublished Master’s thesis, New York State 
College for Teachers, 1928). 
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of six high-school libraries of southeastern Ohio. Drawings of 
the floor plans of the school buildings in which the libraries are 
located and the plans of the libraries themselves are included so 
that the library may be better pictured in its setting. Rimkus 
(72) investigated the book and library needs of the Central 
School of Clinton, New York, and developed a scheme of serv- 
ice designed particularly for it. Realizing the impossibility of 
treating adequately in one volume the many school libraries in 
New York State, Waples and Carnovsky (17) presented detailed 
case studies of the school and public-library services and readers 
of two New York towns as their contribution on the library as- 
pects of the New York State Regent’s Inquiry. 

An interesting piece of research which is composed entirely 
of case studies of secondary-school libraries in California is that 
of Thelen (102), who sought to show the influence on the library 
of core, basic, fusion, integrated, and other experimental cur- 
riculum developments. Because library practices in relation to 
new courses were unique in each school, comparable information 
was difficult to obtain, with the result that the investigator 
presents findings in descriptive case studies of twelve high- 
school libraries, emphasizing particularly current practices and 
opinions of administrators, teachers, and librarians. Because 
each school is studied in its setting, viz., its administrative and 
curriculum plan, the opinions of those intimately concerned 
with the work of the individual school attain more stature and 
balance. Following the case studies there is a summary section 
which attempts to generalize that part of the information which 
is adaptable to such treatment. 

Few examples of this valuable technique exist which might 
serve to indicate the method by which a library adapted itself 
to the changing school curriculum or organization. Such a 
study would require the constant recording of problems and 
their solutions in order to present adequately the developmen- 
tal aspects of the case. It could serve as a narrative of more 
than ordinary interest, showing how situations are met and 
how problems may be solved, or at least how they were solved 
under certain specific conditions, and would prove helpful to 
other school librarians in diagnosing their own difficulties. 
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READING AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
A RESEARCH BLIND SPOT 


Studies in the school-library field have centered around ad- 
ministrative problems on various levels, with little attention to 
quality and quantity of reading. Such attention as has been 
paid to reading has been limited to problems of interest and 
so-called ‘‘standard”’ collections and holdings (see “Reading 
problems and materials” in bibliography). The paucity of such 
studies is strange when one considers the attention being paid 
to reading problems on all levels. In such consideration the 
school library has been overlooked and has woefully lagged be- 
hind comparative treatment in the public-library field. Investi- 
gators seem to have been occupied of late with the more tangible 
and measurable elements in the school library, either overlook- 
ing or utterly ignoring less concrete and more elusive “‘values” 
involved. 

Because reading is the school library’s excuse for being, the 
hub around which the program of service revolves, any observer 
may justifiably and reasonably expect studies and research in 
this phase of work. Such a searcher is confronted with an alarm- 
ing gap, which reveals that investigators and school librarians 
as well have failed to grasp the significance of this element. 
Thoughtful workers in the area of community reading are pay- 
ing increased attention to the school library as one of the prin- 
cipal sources of the reading of young people. Several studies 
have revealed that student use of the public library constitutes 
a fairly large percentage of total library use.'* The Wilson and 
Wight study found that student use constituted 65 per cent 
of the total in nine southern counties;'s Hunt found that 53 
per cent of the visitors to the public library in Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, were students;'® Haygood found 38.2 per cent in New York 


4 Louis R. Wilson, The geography of reading (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion and University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 166. 

*S Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County library service in the South: a 
study of the Rosenwald County Library Demonstration (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935), p- 101. 


16M. Louise Hunt and others, “A day’s work of the Racine, Wisconsin, Public 
Library,” Library journal, LIX (1934), 106-10. 
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City;'? and Ellsworth found 49.1 per cent in South Chicago and 
50 per cent in St. Louis."* Waples and Carnovsky (17) present 
graphic evidences which throw light on the importance of the 
school libraries of Extown and Wytown as sources of books and 
magazines compared with the personal library, public library, 
subscription, friends, rental libraries and newsstands, and book- 
stores. Of 13,181 items supplied, it is interesting to note that 
school libraries (25.7 per cent) and public libraries (13.3 per cent) 
combined furnish only 39 per cent of the total reading material. 
In book reading the school library provided 42 per cent, while 
the public library supplied 26 per cent, a total of 68 per cent of 
all book reading. Any study which attempts to evaluate the 
school library’s part in the total reading experience of young 
people must necessarily recognize the allied and competing dis- 
tributing agencies. Such comparative evidence may clarify the 
moot question of public- and school-library relationships and the 
responsibilities of each as a source of reading material, as well as 
offer evidence as to the school library’s activity and function 
both in sharing responsibility during in-school years and in 
preparing youth for later use of the public library. Students of 
the school library may well be instrumental in eventually 
throwing light on the entire problem of the joint responsibilities 
of both agencies in the distribution of reading materials for 
young people. Comparative evaluations and tangible evidence 
are needed in order to guide future developments and policies. 

Another unworked problem in the reading area is the ques- 
tion of quality and quantity of pupil reading. Evidence is 
needed in regard to the relationship between these two factors 
and the school library’s possible influence. A frame of reference 
in regard to fiction already exists in work by Jeannette Foster,"® 

7 William Converse Haygood, Who uses the public library: a survey of the patrons 
of the circulation and reference departments of the New York Public Library (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 28. 


8 Ralph E. Ellsworth, “The distribution of books and magazines in selected com- 
munities” (unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, 1937), p- 14. 

9 “An approach to fiction through the characteristics of its readers,” Library quar- 
terly, V1 (1936), 124-74. 
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and these standards have been applied by Waples and Carnov- 
sky (17; pp. 43-45, 0-62). This might also be linked with the 
source of supply in order to offer evidence as to the comparative 
quality of materials furnished by all sources (17; pp. 60-62). 

Again, the problem of value has been neglected. It is ad- 
mitted, of course, that we have not as yet any valid criteria 
for the values of reading, but that need not act as a deterrent 
in seeking to set up workable criteria and measurements by 
which influences may at least be inferred. Similarly, reading 
purpose and its relation to the school library merit investiga- 
tion. It has been proved that people generally read to reinforce 
their predispositions. The workers in this field should utilize 
the library as a source for further indications of this fact. 

Much has been accomplished in the field of reading by re- 
search workers who have sought to determine the uses of read- 
ing to young people in school. Nothing has been done in at- 
tempting to determine how the school library facilitates the 
important uses and discourages the other. 

In all these reading problems investigation will require and 
demand elaborate records. Circulation statistics, even of elabo- 
rate classifications, fail to reveal the personal element so neces- 
sary to study and evaluation. Elementary schools are far ahead 
of secondary schools in respect to such records. Both short- 
and long-term records of book and magazine reading will be 
needed.*® Studies of groups on varied age and grade levels are 
a necessity. The mere reading record listing author and title 
only, kept at the librarian’s desk, will not in itself reveal the 
information needed if workers are to delve deeply into the prob- 
lem. Instead, concentrated inventories must be made of all 
reading from whatever source and of whatever type. 


CLEARINGHOUSE NEEDED 


If research is to make any contribution to the improvement 
of school-library service (granting that a prime purpose of any 


2° See discussion in Ralph W. Tyler, “The study of adolescent reading by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association,” in L. R. Wilson (ed.), Library trends: papers pre- 
sented before the Library Institute at the University of Chicago, Augus. 3-15, 1936 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 279-82. 
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investigation is to offer aid in the solution of persistent and 
pressing problems), the results must be made available to in- 
terested persons. Otherwise its values are limited to a specific 
and selected group and the research is highly localized rather 
than becoming a part of the cumulative literature. For example, 
many active school librarians would be heartened to know that 
the Westchester County, New York, survey of secondary-school 
libraries (75) found a median of 23 per cent of the school popu- 
lation regularly using the library in twenty schools in its four 
principal cities. This fact alone has little significance when re- 
moved from the total study of those particular school libraries, 
but it does offer a frame of reference on which to postulate 
findings in a comparable situation. No contribution is made to 
professional advancement when only the author and his spon- 
sors have been privileged to review findings, while persons in- 
volved or deeply interested and in a position to improve con- 
ditions or benefit constructively from results are either ignorant 
of the work or removed from access to it. 

For these considerations it seems reasonable to state that, if 
research is to possess effectiveness in the future, a depository 
must be established. The library of the United States Office of 
Education is rapidly developing its thesis collection. But the 
difficulty (in the school-library area) seems to lie in the fact 
that studies are being made in both professional education and 
graduate library schools, with little co-ordination or relation. 

A classification of the 110 studies listed in the accompanying 
bibliography, according to sponsorship and source, reveals the 
following: 


Educational: schools, teachers colleges, or departments... 61 
Library: schools or departments of library science........ 20 
National agencies and auspices.................2.-20005 17 
as cbe Wether Cdeeskeipeavkignranesceas a 
ag tas as ae take cape at haar ate ia 8 


Often there is much overlapping and duplication of work. 

The inclusion in Library literature of all Master’s theses com- 
pleted in accredited library schools to be made available through 
interlibrary loan and the publication of the Waples list in the 
Library quarterly permits wider circulation of studies made 
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under those auspices; but no such record exists for theses under- 
taken in schools of education or issued by other organizations 
and institutions. The United States Office of Education’s Bid- 
liography of research studies in education generally includes stud- 
ies completed eighteen months or more previous and includes 
only theses which have been reported by institutions. The As- 
sociation of American Library Schools is not fitted to be a 
central depository. Probably the most logical location for a 
clearinghouse would be at the headquarters of the American 
Library Association under the sponsorship of the school and 
children’s library specialist; yet this possibility is not ideal 
from the educational point of view. Again, the Office of Educa- 
tion might reasonably form the location of such a depository. 
Suffice it to say that at present much valuable research is by 
its very nature consigned to oblivion or limited to inspection 
by a privileged few. Many investigations are typewritten man- 
uscripts often unavailable for loan even from sponsoring schools. 
If sponsors of such work would encourage or require the printing 
of essential findings in abstract or summary form in educational 
or professional periodicals, the work would not be in vain and 
its values would be partially realized. 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


Another apparent need is a clearinghouse for theses and 
studies in process so that present overlapping may be mini- 
mized or eliminated. Two studies in the accompanying bibliog- 
raphy are so identical in character and findings that it seems 
almost unbelievable that the investigators did not discover the 
duplication. The tragedy (to the investigator) of discovering 
a similar piece of research under way, with its loss of time, 
effort, and money, and its accompanying psychological dis- 
couragement, could be minimized were there a clearinghouse 
where titles and short descriptions of studies could be entered. 
A list similar to that published annually in the January issue 
of the Fournal of educational research might be printed for the 
school-library field. Or, again, titles might be “registered”’ 
through a central person with both professional education and 
library contacts. The American Association of School Adminis- 
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trators, through the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, issues an annual bibliography on questionnaire 
studies completed, which offers evidence of what has already 
been done. But the need is great for a clearinghouse for outlines 
of work under way. 


AREAS FOR FUTURE WORK 


Miss Witmer’s study,” sponsored by the Joint Committee 
of the American Library Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association, listed problems for future study and included 
a bibliography of studies through 1935. The appended bibliog- 
raphy, intended to bring this list to date through 1938, notes 
some studies completed in 1939. It is interesting to compare 
the list of suggested topics and areas of investigation with the 
titles of subsequent studies, revealing that since 1935 work has 
been done on many topics suggested by Miss Witmer. Another 
list which still offers fruitful suggestions is that of B. Lamar 
Johnson,” stated in connection with his findings as a member 
of the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education in 
1932. But these lists have been superseded by the latest state- 
ment of thirty-eight unanswered questions in fourteen phases 
of secondary-school libraries, proposed by Lucile F. Fargo as a 
part of a report of the National Committee on Coordination 
in Secondary Education.?? These specific suggestions should 
supply a frame of reference for fruitful future study. The list 
is the more valuable because of its appearance with similar 
suggestions for needed research in all divisions of secondary 
education, which will bring it to the attention of workers in 
education who may possibly gain inference through it as to the 
increasing importance of the school library as a field for educa- 
tional research. 


t Op. cit. 

22 The secondary-school library (“U.S. Office of Education bulletin,” No. 17 [1932]; 
“National Survey of Secondary Education monograph,” No. 17 [Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933]), pp. 108-10. 

33 “High school library,” in National Committee on Coordination in Secondary 
Education, Suggested studies in secondary education: a list of problems for research 
(Washington, D. C.: Civic Education Service, 1939), pp. 79-84. 
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CONCLUSION 


Because library work is attaining importance in the educa- 
tional scheme, as shown by the many descriptive terms applied 
to it—such as hub, focus, center, centralizing agency, working 
laboratory, curriculum workshop, and service department—its 
opportunities as an area of investigation for research workers 
should be emphasized so that the future output from univer- 
sities and the field may contribute anew to its growing signifi- 
cance. 

Much research in the school library has emphasized mere 
pedagogical techniques with resulting pseudoscientific results— 
what Pierce Butler calls “‘a mere collection of obvious facts dis- 
cussed with every possible pomposity of scientific manipulation 
and technical jargon.”** Library science remains unbenefited 
because the general significance is not realized. This is unhap- 
pily true of the great majority of studies thus far completed, 
meriting his added assertion: “Because vast numbers of those 
who are studying science are busily engaged in counting and 
weighing and measuring the details of things as they are, it 
would seem that to open a new field of research all that is 
necessary is to commence in that area [the library field] also 
these same operations.”*5 This is because of the activities of 
educational workers whose experiential background lacks a 
knowledge and appreciation of library techniques and the re- 
search basis of library science. A great need in the future is the 
appreciation of the fundamental basis and philosophy of school- 
library work, which will unite the library and educational view- 
points. Much basic spadework remains to be done. 
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1931 and studied at the University of California, Berkeley, from 1931 
to 1934, receiving an A.M. and General Secondary Teachers Creden- 
tial in 1932 and a Certificate of Librarianship in 1934. 
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For a brief period Mr. Lubetzky was connected with the National 
Park Service, for which he organized the Sequoia National Park Li- 
brary. He has contributed to the Germanic review and Opinion; the 
latest issue of the Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook (No. 8) contains 
his “Crisis in the catalog,” which was presented before the Catalog 
Section at the A.L.A. conference held at San Francisco in 1939. 

Fremont Riper: for biographical information see the Library guar- 
terly, VI (1936), 419, and VIII (1938), 415. 

















THE COVER DESIGN 


F THE origin of Konrad Kachelofen little is known. He bore 

as an alternative name “Holzhus” or “Holzhaus’’; he was 

described as from Wartberg—a name common to several 
localities; and, to make the matter still more puzzling, he termed 
himself “Gallicus”’—a Frenchman. By 1476, however, he had ac- 
quired citizenship in Leipzig, where he soon became the town’s most 
important printer. 

Although he is considered to have been the second craftsman to 
found a press in Leipzig he may possibly have been the first. Two large 
broadside proclamations issued by the town council of Erfurt in 
December, 1480, appear to be in his type. But, until it can be estab- 
lished that he owned the type so early, the date for the founding of 
his press cannot be placed before 1485. 

Kachelofen exercised his craft in Leipzig until 1495 when, to escape 
the plague which was raging there, he fled to Freiberg. A year later, 
soon after his return to Leipzig, he was associated with Melchior 
Lotter, who in 1498 married his daughter, Dorothea Kachelofen. 
After 1500 Lotter became the more active member of the firm, 
though Kachelofen’s name continued to appear in colophons until 
1§16 or later. He died in 1528 or the early part of 1529. 

Kachelofen printed a large number of editions of works selected, 
it would seem, quite shrewdly for their sales appeal. They were largely 
theological, many of which were probably sold to the students of the 
University of Leipzig. When he printed the works of classical authors— 
such as Seneca, Theodullus, Aristotle, and Plato—he chose short works 
which probably served as texts for study. He printed also a few sci- 
entific works (i.e., Holywood’s Sphaera mundi), medical treatises 
(Albertus Magnus’ De secretis mulerium et virorum and the Regimen 
sanitatis), and several imposing missals—subsidized, no doubt, by 
the dioceses which used them. Perhaps his most interesting books are 
two satires on fifteenth-century society— Nigel Wireker’s Speculum 
stultorum and the Epistola de miseria curatorum—both illustrated 
with rather sprightly woodcuts. 

Konrad Kachelofen’s printer’s mark was the figure of a swarthy, 
bearded man who kneels while holding in his right hand a shield 
bearing the arms of Leipzig and in his left hand another shield bear- 
ing the printer’s monogram. 
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THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY: 


This volume is a remarkable storehouse of information which, by reason 
of its scope, should prove valuable to students of all phases of medieval study 
as well as to specialists in the field of library science. 

It is a composite book; in the stupendous undertaking of writing a com- 
prehensive survey of the history of books and libraries extending over fifteen 
centuries Professor Thompson has enlisted the aid of seven collaborators, in- 
cluding former students whose competence and interest in the subject are 
assured by their earlier association with him; but the major contribution— 
eleven out of twenty-one chapters and the introductions to the several parts— 
is Professor Thompson’s own. 

The book is divided into four parts of which the first three cover special 
periods of history while the fourth is devoted to technical information about 
books in the Middle Ages; chapters are numbered consecutively throughout. 
In Part I, “The early Middle Ages,” are separate chapters on early church 
and monastic libraries, on libraries of the Carolingian Renaissance, and of the 
British Isles in the Anglo-Saxon period. Part II, “The high Middle Ages,” 
treats of libraries of medieval Italy, Germany, and France, of Norman and 
Angevin England, of Byzantine, Greek (monastery), Jewish, and Muslim 
libraries. Part III, “The close of the Middle Ages and the Italian Renais- 
sance,” deals with English, French, and German libraries in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, with Scandinavian libraries in the late Middle Ages, 
and with libraries of the Italian Renaissance. Part IV, ‘““The making and care 
of books in the Middle Ages,” which should intrigue the general reader, is an 
account of the scriptorium; of library administration and the care of books; of 
paper, the book trade, and book prices; and of the wanderings of manuscripts. 
The book concludes with a Historical Index (pp. 665-82). 

It is inevitable that in presenting such vast and so diverse material there 
should appear some deficiencies, particularly in matters where highly spe- 
cialized knowledge and a peculiar technique are required. To review thorough- 
ly such a compendium as this would require a staff of experts in the various 
fields. 

It will be observed in what follows that the reviewer’s examination has 
proceeded almost entirely from the point of view of one interested in manu- 


t James Westfall Thompson, The medieval library. (“University of Chicago studies in 
library science.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii+682. $5.00. 
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scripts, the tradition of the Latin classics, and certain aspects of medieval 
learning. An attempt has been made not merely to point out what seem to be 
errors of fact and of method but also to suggest topics which might well have 
been considered in the present volume, against the day when a new edition of 
this useful work will be demanded. 

The sole “mystery” attached to Fortunatus’ thorough classical education 
“in the depth of the sixth century” (p. 27) is the author’s failure to recognize 
the import of the fact that Fortunatus was educated in Ravenna. Here was 
located a school of rhetoric rivaling those of Milan and Rome. Here in the 
sixth century Rusticius Helpidius Domnulus edited, as proved by surviving 
editorial subscriptions, an ancient codex containing texts of Pomponius Mela, 
of Julius Paris (the Epitome of Valerius Maximus), and of Vibius Sequester, 
which are preserved in a single ninth-century copy belonging to the Vatican 
Library (Cod. Vat. Lat. 4929). Here the Christian poet Arator, protégé and 
pupil of Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia (513), read with Parthenius, nephew of 
Ennodius, the commentaries of Caesar. These were edited by a brother of 
Parthenius, Flavius Licerius Firminus Lupicinus, whose subscription is per- 
petuated in numerous manuscripts of Caesar. Cassiodorus, one of the out- 
standing figures of this century, resided a long time in Ravenna, foremost in 
the circle of culture which marked the court of Theodoric. 

Isidore of Seville is inadequately treated. His encyclopedia is cited (p. 28) 
as ““Etymologiarum or Originum” without the word Liéri which should pre- 
cede in either case. Further (p. 112), these alternative titles are represented 
as proper to separate works (!) designated as ““Etymologia, and Origines.” 
Reference to Manitius (I, 52—70) or cursory examination of Beeson’s Jsidor- 
Studien, cited in footnote 54 on page 28, would have prevented these errors 
and would have afforded a complete list of Isidore’s works, both secular and 
theological. Isidore’s “huge body of letters” (p. 28) is limited to an exchange 
with Braulio of Saragossa (seven in all) and to single epistles to six other 
individuals (of which four at least are of questioned authenticity); perhaps 
Isidore of Seville is here confused with Isidore of Pelusium whose collection 
of “nearly two thousand letters” is mentioned on page 32. As canonist and 
ecclesiast Isidore of Seville is slighted altogether, although chapter viii of his 
Regula monachorum is particularly pertinent. This, entitled “Concerning 
books,” stipulates that the custodian of the sacristy shall have charge of all 
books, that these may be borrowed from him one at a time per individual at 
the first hour of the day, but that a later request is to be refused, and that 
each evening the books are to be returned—after having been carefully read 
or at least handled. It provides, in a second section, for exposition by the 
abbot in collatione, aut post vesperam of difficult passages encountered by any 
reader during the day. A third paragraph posts a warning about the choice 
of reading: books of the heathen or volumes of the heretics are to be avoided; 
it is better to remain in ignorance of their deadly teachings than by acquaint- 
ance with them to fall into any abyss of error. 
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Apropos of Isidore’s citation of 154 pagan and Christian writers and his 
apparent omission of “only Cassiodorus’ encyclopedia among contemporary 
writers” (p. 28), it is true that there is no trace of Book I of Cassiodorus in 
Isidore, but the latter did use Book II and also the Orthographia and Historia 
tripartita. His failure to mention Cassiodorus is consistent with his general 
practice. In fact, when Isidore does name an author there is a strong prob- 
ability that this name as well as the citation is derived from a secondary 
source. 

Documentation is lacking for the assertion that “in some cases a vellum 
was used .... a fifth and a sixth time for re-writing” (p. 31). Yet instances 
of even triple writing, termed “double palimpsests,” are rare: Chatelain in 
Les palimpsests latin (1904) adduces only two, viz., London BeM. Additional 
17212 and St. Gall 908. In the former a tenth-century Syriac text stands 
above a Latin grammar written by a North Italian hand which in turn was 
superimposed on a fifth-century copy of the Annales of Licinianus. The sec- 
ond, which Lehmann termed “the King of palimpsests,” contains among a 
variety of texts a Vocabularius copied in the ninth century over the Epistles 
of St. Paul written in the seventh century over an earlier Martyrology. Lowe, 
in The Beneventan script (1914), page 347, mentions Monte Cassino 271, in 
which the Dialogues of Gregory the Great in the eleventh century replaced 
a Missale plenum of the tenth-eleventh on parchment containing a seventh- 
eighth century transcription of Augustine’s Commentary on the psalms and 
a fragment of the Gregorian missal. Holder (Die Reichenauer Handschriften, 
III, Part II [1916], 114-16) gives details of St. Paul in Carinthia Cod. 25.2.36, 
which comprises the following three texts: a tract of Jerome transcribed in 
the eighth century on leaves formerly containing a fifth-century copy of the 
Elder Pliny’s Natural history, beneath which is discernible script of the third 
century of indeterminate content. 

To estimate the wide circulation of Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae 
the reader is referred (p. 36, n. 13) to Manitius, Philologisches aus alten Bib- 
liothekskatalogen (1892), pages 130-35, where are listed 82 libraries which 
possessed this work. Reference should rather have been made to Manitius, 
Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen (1935), 
pages 276-300, with a longer list of approximately 170 libraries. Laistner 
(Thought and letters in western Europe [1931], p. 64) reckons the extant 
manuscripts containing the De consolatione at nearly four hundred. 

The date of the founding of Vivarium as given on page 37, “sometime 
between 546 and 555,” is based on the terminus post quem for the composition 
of the Jnstitutiones which Traube in 1898 set as 546. It should be revised in 
consideration of the fact that Lehmann subsequently established in Cassiodor- 
studien III (1913) that the work was written between 551 and 562. 

Dubrowsky was not “the Russian ambassador in France during the early 
years of the French Revolution” (p. 40, n. 27), but a minor attaché who be- 
came sometime after 1780 the secretary of the embassy. By unknown means 
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he came into possession of a choice collection of manuscripts, 1,065 items, 
among which were the majority of the manuscripts stolen from Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés in 1791. Presented, for a consideration, to St. Petersburg after 
Dubrowsky’s return home in 1800, the collection was housed in the public 
library and in the Musée de |’Ermitage Impérial. The Saint-Germain manu- 
scripts may be seen today in the public library of Leningrad, each bearing the 
signature of the donor “ex musaeo Petri Dubrowsky.”” This appears in seven- 
teen of the one hundred facsimiles in Staerk’s two volumes, Les MSS 
latins du v& au viti* siecle conservés a la Bibliotheque Impériale de Saint- 
Pétersbourg (1910). The same folios frequently display also the older marks 
of previous ownership, e.g., Sangermanensis, S. Petri Corbeiensis, S. Remigii 
Remensis. 

The Corbie codex of Jerome and Rufinus mentioned on page 65 figures 
among the Leningrad manuscripts, but of this fact the author is apparently 
unaware; his information, which is both incomplete and incorrect, is drawn 
from a source long out of date (1860; cf. p. 65, n. 49). His reference to the 
manuscript is as follows: “An idea of the extent to which Corbie was a center 
of learning is indicated by the fact that a codex containing Hieronimi contra 
Tovinianum, libri II, and an Expositio symboli a Rufino edita liber I ends with 
a long Greek inscription. The manuscript also includes a number of Greek 
words correctly copied.” This codex, written at Corbie in the ninth century, 
passed, upon dispersion of that library in 1638, to Saint-Germain where it 
was cataloged first (1677) as No. 144 and afterward (1740) as No. 1276. 
Following the plundering of Saint-Germain in 1791, among the remnants of 
that library which accrued to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, this codex 
was discovered, mutilated; folios 102-35 were lacking. The surviving part, 
Hieronymus in Iovinianum, received the new press mark B.N. Lat. 13354, 
which it still retains. The missing portion, Rufinus in symbolum, subsequently 
reappeared in the collection of Dubrowsky (reported by Gillert, Neues Archiv, 
V [1880], 252) and is now in Leningrad, Codex Q.I. 19. 

The “long Greek inscription” which was believed as late as 1874 to have 
disappeared completely (cf. Delisle, Cabinet des MSS, Il, 112-13) and 
was known only from longhand notes on the Corbie Library written in the 
eighteenth century by Grenier, exists in the Leningrad folios. But it is neither 
long nor Greek: 


AAAAXAPAOIC MONAXOIC JOCCHT ¢HEPH UOLOIMEN HCTOIT 
TW OW HIKAPHCTIAC. AMHN (Staerk I, p. 49) 


This is a conventional form of subscription for which a copyist employs in 
scores of medieval manuscripts an individual or arbitrary code of lettering. 
It may involve a reversal of words, inverse order of letters or syllables, a 
variety of substitutions in Latin letters, Greek or runic characters, or the use 
of dots, lines, or numbers for either vowels or consonants. Here the scribe’s 
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fancy led him to Greek letter forms: he proceeded to record thus these words, 
“Adalhardus monachus iussit fieri uolumen istud,” then appended the (in- 
correct) Greek equivalent of Deo gratias and concluded with “Amen.” So is 
perpetuated the name of the monk Adalhard (Delisle argued against identifi- 
cation with the first abbot of Corbie; Lindsay and Mme Rozdestvenskaia 
have accepted it) and “la prétention que ce religieux [or his scribe] avait de 
connaitre le grec” (Delisle, op. cit., p. 113). As for the “number of Greek 
words correctly copied” these are an integral part of the text of Jerome 
(i.e., the Paris manuscript) and, as Delisle (idid.) pointed out, are “plus ou 
moins correctement écrits en caractéres grecs.”” 

The possibility that Ireland contributed to the seventh-century scholar- 
ship of Britain is disregarded in the statement (p. 54), “The stimulus toward 
learning in England had emanated from Rome”; and too little recognition 
is accorded “the tradition that the Irish had a knowledge of the classics and 
a classical curriculum in their early schools” (p. 103). Granted that the pri- 
mary purpose was the training of priests (p. 104), grammar was, nevertheless, 
the foundation of the discipline and by it, apparently, was kept alive in the 
sixth century the flame of the classics (cf. p. 408 of this review, the case of 
Columbanus). And the renown of the Irish schools which attracted to them 
large numbers of students from Britain in Bede’s time (Hist. eccles. III, xxvii) 
was no new growth—not a reflection of influence exerted on the Irish through 
Iona and Northumbria by Hadrian and Theodore at Canterbury (p. 104); 
the Irish script, cultivated by Columba (p. 106) and its influence on the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon hand point in the opposite direction. (Inci- 
dentally, no paleographer would think it proper to set the Cathach of Colum- 
cille on a par with the Lindisfarne gospels or the Book of Durrow as “testi- 
monials to the perfection” of the art of copying in Iona and her dependent 
houses [p. 106].) It is, therefore, incorrect to say of the additions made by 
Hadrian and Theodore to the library of Canterbury, “The law books, the 
books on grammar and rhetoric . . . . were all new, not only to Canterbury 
but also to the British Isles” (p. 115). 

Whatever may be one’s conviction with regard to the influence of Cas- 
siodorus upon the preservation of classical learning, one must not accept at 
face value the assertion that ““W. M. Lindsay has conclusively shown that 
the Vatican Probus reverts to him” (p. 40, n. 29). Lindsay’s conclusion was 
based on an assumption which he did not unreservedly accept. It is phrased 
with engaging flippancy as follows: “If Beer’s bold theory be correct (and 
it has been praised by be-praised men), R [the Vatican Probus] was, I sug- 
gest, a possession of the Cassiodore household and passed into the library, 
first of Vivarium, then of Luxeuil or Bobbio. Aut Cassiodori erat aut diaboli.” 

The phrase “in territorio Cumano” (p. 42), taken from a subscription dated 
May 27, 559, in a manuscript of Augustine’s De ¢rinitate (Dijon 141), is 
significant only if taken in conjunction with other contemporary subscrip- 
tions emanating from the same region. Reifferscheid (De Latinorum codicum 
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subscriptionibus commentariolum, Breslau, 1872) was the first to call atten- 
tion to the simultaneous activity of this anonymous editor, of Petrus Notarius 
(of Naples) who, at the request of Eugippius, first abbot of the Lucullan 
monastery near Naples, emended a codex of Excerpts from Augustine (B.N. 
Paris 11642) in 582; of Donatus “gratia Dei presbyter” whose edition of 
Origen was completed in 569 (Casinensis 150 o/im 346) in the same monastery, 
and of Victor, Bishop of Capua, whose copy of the Vulgate gospels was written 
and corrected in 546 (Codex Bonifatianus I). Not far removed from these 
men in either time or place were also Boethius and Cassiodorus. 

There is general agreement now as to the important dates of Columban’s 
career (cf. pp. 45, 48). His missionary enterprise began in 590-91, not 585; 
he was, consequently, not “in Burgundy between 585 and 610.” Bobbio was 
founded in 614, not 612; and Columban’s death in 615 occurred not on No- 
vember 21 but November 23, the ninth day before the Kalends of December. 

The statement regarding the second abbot of Bobbio, that he “brought 
several boxes of books when he joined the new monastery” (p. 45), is scarcely 
confirmed by the quotation from the Vita S. Columbani: “Libros ligaminibus 
firmat” (n. 44). The assertion, “Accordingly, the script used at Bobbio was 
the Insular until, in the tenth century, it gave way to the Lombard writing” 
(p. 45) is wrong: Lindsay’s view (stated in n. 45) corresponds more nearly 
to the facts. To the list of cities in which are now preserved manuscripts from 
Bobbio (p. 45, n. 46) should be added Nancy. 

The definition of the librarian’s function at Bobbio, cited from Muratori 
(p. 46, n. 50), is marred by a misprint, viz., “scriptorium” in place of the 
proper form “‘scriptorum.”” The same passage is cited, in a different connec- 
tion, correctly from Cipolla: “Bibliothecarius omnium librorum curam habeat 
lectionum atque scriptorum” (p. 615, n. 8). 

Too optimistic a view is expressed (pp. 46-47) regarding the possibility 
of recovering the older texts (underscript) of the Bobbio palimpsests. In 
many cases the writing was blotted out, more than a hundred years ago, 
beyond the hope of recovery by the use of reagents; in others the parchment 
was so thoroughly scraped in effacing the original text as to defy the camera 
and the fluoroscope. 

Error and confusion mark the account of the Codices Bonifatiani, which 
are introduced on pages 51-52. Of these there are said to be four (!) still in 
the local library of Fulda. The first, Codex Fuldensis, is Bonifatianus 1 
(mentioned earlier in this review by reason of its subscription). We are told: 
“It is practically certain that the volume came from Northumbria to Boniface 
at Fulda, after Benedict Biscop, or Ceolfrid, had brought it to England from 
Italy” (p. 51); but later (p. 647): 

It must have gone to England, for, while the text is written in the sixth-century 
Italian script, there are marginal notes in Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps it reached Britain 
with St. Augustine in 596 or with one of his successors. If so, its preservation is extraor- 
dinary, for almost every one of the other books which Theodore and Hadrian brought 
with them to England has disappeared. 
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Moreover, whereas on page 51 the manuscript is dated 546, on page 647 
it is assigned to 547. The second, Codex Ragyndrudis, is Bonifatianus 2. 
This (not Bonifatianus 3) is the book which tradition says Boniface used in 
an attempt to ward off the blows of his assassins. All of its leaves are split 
at the upper edge, generally only to the first or second line of script, but 
toward the end of the book there are two slashes at the lower edge. These 
are plainly visible in reproductions of folios 98v—gor in Aus Fulda’s Geistesleben 
(1928), Plate V, or Zimmermann’s Vorkarolingische Miniaturen (1916), 
Plate 68. The author is, therefore, twice wrong, first in speaking of a ‘‘Gospel 
book, which has been cut almost through by a sharp instrument” (p. 647), 
and second, in identifying the book with Bonifatianus 3 (pp. 51-52). No one 
who has examined the latter can doubt the correctness of Scherer in decipher- 
ing (Die Codices Bonifatiani in der Landesbibliothek zu Fulda, Fulda, 1905) 
the name on folio 64r as Cadmug (not Vidrug, as given on p. §2) or fail 
to see that, although it may have been Boniface’s pocket copy of the Gos- 
pels, it cannot have figured in the incident related on page 52; it bears 
no disfiguring marks on binding or folios. Further, the Vita Bonifatii from 
which the legend is quoted, is, on page §2, “attributed to an unknown priest 
of Utrecht” but on page 647 ascribed to Ratbod. 

The verses of Alcuin, from which a single line is quoted (p. 57) to indicate 
his policy at Tours, are comparable to the Versus titulis bibliothecae of Isidore 
which were composed as inscriptions for the walls of the cathedral library 
and might well have been cited in that connection (p. 28, n. 55). They are 
printed without a heading (Duemmler, Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, 1, 320) 
but very properly might be entitled “In scriptorio” after the fashion of 
Alcuin’s In dormiturio and In latrinio, p. 321). 

As for the Irish at Tours, it is a mistake to refer (p. 57, n. 14) to that sec- 
tion of Rand’s 4 survey of the manuscripts of Tours, which treats of an “Irish 
period,” without calling attention to the counterarguments advanced by 
Lehmann in reviewing the volume (Philologische Wochenschrift, L [1930], 
723-24). 

It is unfortunate that Granger’s fantastic theory of the source of the 
Harleian codex of Vitruvius (p. 57, n. 15) survives in a new publication fully 
two years later than that summary of arguments and incontrovertible evi- 
dence to the contrary which appeared in Speculum, XII (1937)—‘‘More 
about the London Vitruvius” by Leslie Webber Jones. 

Too much is made of material derived from the Adversaria (p. 58), con- 
sidering the nature of that work, which is alleged to have come from Luitprand 
of Cremona but is, in reality, a forgery compiled about 1600, This is ex- 
pressly stated in Lehmann’s article cited (incorrectly) on this page, footnote 
20, as of 1916 (instead of 1919) over the signature P. J. G. Lehmann. 

At Fleury, it is said (p. 61), was developed a school of writing which be- 
came famous in the history of calligraphy; but the script of Fleury has, as 
yet, not been studied and described adequately enough to warrant such an 
assertion. 
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Traube, not Duemmler, edited Volume III of Poetae Latini aevi Carolini 
(p. 64, n. 47). 

Authority for the statement (p. 66) of our debt to Sedulius Scottus, viz., 
parts of Cicero’s orations missing in other copies and the oldest copy of Hor- 
ace’s Odes, is Cambridge medieval history. Why, rather, not quote (1) Klein, 
Uber eine HS des Nicolaus von Cues nebst ungedruckten Fragmenten Cicero- 
nischen Reden (Berlin, 1866); or (2) Traube, O Roma nobilis (1891), page 
368; or (3) Hellmann, Sedulius Scottus (1906)? 

In the bibliography relating to Fulda, particularly with reference to the 
catalogs of the library at Fulda, one looks in vain for Christ’s Die Bibliothek 
des Klosters Fulda im 16. Jahrhundert (1933), which has displaced the earlier 
work of Falk and Scherer with amplified and corrected material. One of the 
items cited from Scherer (p. 71) among “the most interesting works of the 
classical period” might better have been quoted from Christ, viz., Livius, 
de republica. Even the complete entry, printed by Scherer from the Marburg 
Inventory of 1561, is vague, Livius de Rep: et gestis Roman:, but in the 
Vatican inventory published by Christ the same item is more accurately 
designated as Titus Livius de republica ab urbe condita libri decem, and the 
Incipit printed by Christ further identifies it as the first decade. Omitted 
from this list of Fulda classics are the Letters of Cicero. Yet these are far 
rarer than the other works of Cicero here mentioned. Listed in Scherer 
simply as Epistolae Cic:, this item is not, as has long been supposed, a manu- 
script of the Letters to Atticus and to Brutus (Book 11), which was cited in the 
fifteenth-century Commentarium Nicoli, but rather, as the Incipit (Christ, 
p- 149) shows, a manuscript of the 4d familiares. The codex De senectute 
et de anima must be De senectute et de amicitia—the two are frequently bound 
together. 

Two manuscripts are wrongly accredited to Fulda. Falk is named as au- 
thority in the first instance (p. 68, n. 71), but, except for the fact that the 
manuscript Rome Pal. Lat. 235 is written in Insular minuscule of the eighth 
century—and that not a type particularly characteristic of Fulda—there is 
no evidence on which conjecture of its provenience from Fulda may stand 
(cf. Chiist, op. cit., p. 202). In the second instance, without documentation 
the famous Eutropius, Gothanus I. 101, is numbered “among the Fulda 
MSS now in other libraries” (p. 71), but it came from Murbach in Alsace; 
the Fuldensis has long since disappeared. (Cf. Beeson, “The oldest MS of 
Paulus Diaconus,” Memorie storiche Forogiuliesi, XXV [1929], 15.) 

The origin of Pirminius, founder of Reichenau, is unknown; varying opin- 
ion is represented (p. 72) as limited to three theories—that Pirman was an 
Irishman, a Frank, or an Anglo-Saxon. But Traube long ago suggested 
a fourth: that Pirman was Spanish (O Roma nobilis, p. 248). The latest 
pronouncement on the question is that of Karl Jecker, “St. Pirmans Herkunft 
und Mission” (Die Kultur der Abtei Reichenau, ed. K. Beyerle, I [1925], 
19-36), who, adopting the views of Traube and Dom Morin, argues from (1) 
the literary background of Pirman’s work, (2) the Spanish influence seen in 
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the organization of his cloister, (3) the strong Spanish element in the Reiche- 
nau library, that Pirman was “Romane,” from Spain or from one of the 
regions of southern France formerly ruled by the Visigoths. Jecker’s third 
point is paralleled by a later observation of our author, “The library was 
rich in. ... many collections of canons of special interest because of their 
Spanish provenance” (p. 76). 

For accurate information about the five catalogs of Reichenau (pp. 75-78), 
Becker (Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui [1885]) is outmoded by Lehmann’s 
Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge, Vol. I (1918). Reference to the latter would 
have prevented the error (p. 77) of listing “notes from Pliny the Younger” 
alongside Bede and Isidore, and treatises on the determination of Easter 
among the contents of a certain Reichenau codex. Becker, page 20, list 10.3, 
reads as follows: ‘“Deinde notarum Plinii Secundi lib. I et notarum Isidori 
ep. lib. I et notarum de naturis rerum Bedae presb. liber.” Lehmann (op. cit., 
I, 258, 1. 32) printed the item correctly with “rotarum” in place of “notarum.” 
The word “rotarum” apparently arose from the presence of circular illustra- 
tions in the De rerum natura of Isidore (cf. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhand- 
lungen, Vol. II, 161) and signifies, therefore, in conjunction with the name 
Pliny, the Natural history of Pliny the Elder. 

Curious blind spots are conspicuous in chapter iii—e.g., both Tours and 
Lorsch are omitted from among the centers which produced our oldest extant 
manuscripts of the Carolingian Renaissance (p. 60), and Lorsch is not 
named with the four monasteries, Fulda, Reichenau, St. Gall, and New Cor- 
vey, which “excelled as studious centers and seats of libraries” (p. 67), 
although a discussion of the catalogs of St. Nazarius at Lorsch is inserted 
(pp. 80-82) into the subsequent account of these places. The significance 
of Lorsch is estimated by Lehmann (Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Geistesgeschichte, 
I [1935], 72-73, 143) as follows: 

Wohl keine friihmittelalterliche Statte Deutschlands, mit der einzigen Ausnahme 
vielleicht von Lorseh, hat seit dem 8. und 9. Jahrhundert so viele antike Werke geboten 
wie Fulda..... Lorsch nun hat zumal im 9. Jahrhundert eine Bibliothek gesammelt, 
die wegen ihrer antiken Schatze und ihres Reichtums an Kirchenvaterwerken in der 
ersten Reihe der alten Biicherhorte ganz Europas steht, wahrend es immer sammelnd 
keine bedeutenden Schriftsteller hervorgebracht hat. 


Cambrai is singled out (pp. 67 and 86) as the place where Irish influence 
persisted most strongly after it had vanished from the monasteries of Irish 
foundation in Frankish Gaul, while Laon is given no recognition and neither 
Martin nor Eriugena enter the pages. 

Einhard fares little better; his appearance is purely incidental—if not 
accidental—e.g.: 

He [Baugulf] was very much interested in collecting books and in teaching, and it 
was in his time that Einhard and Rabanus studied at Fulda. A copy of the De architec- 
tura of Vitruvius must have been in the monastery in this period, for Einhard, after he 
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had left Fulda, wrote back to one of the students inquiring about some of the technical 
words in the book [p. 68}. 


Again, “He [Lupus] asks Einhard for the writings on rhetoric by Cicero, of 
which he had only a corrupt copy that had already been compared with a 
still more corrupt Fulda text” (p. 70). In the third instance, only the shadow 
of Einhard is detected, “Lupus speaks of the catalogue of Seligenstadt as if 
he had seen it at Fulda” (p. 95). This statement, moreover, is not apposite; 
Lupus had a list of Einhard’s books, dreuis uoluminum uestrorum (cf. p. 95, 
n. 168), from which he selected certain desiderata. These are the more re- 
markable as items from the earliest medieval catalog of a private library 
because of their rarity. The first is Tudli de rhetorica liber (not “the writings 
on rhetoric by Cicero” as is said above, but Cicero’s De inuentione); Lupus’ 
own copy of this text, for the correction of which he requested Einhard’s 
copy, is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Lat. 7774 A), with 
two sets of corrections marked by differences of script and ink. The second 
manuscript is Ciceronis de rhetorica, by which title was designated Cicero's 
De oratore. Lupus’ autograph copy of this work is found in the British Mu- 
seum (MS Harleianus 2736). The third manuscript obtained from Einhard, 
“ Agelii noctium atticarum,” was on loan at Fulda a long time. Five or six years 
after Lupus’ first letter he wrote to explain that he had not returned the work 
because Rabanus had kept it in order to have a copy made. Lupus’ copy of 
the Noctes Atticae, Books IX-XX, is numbered among the Reginenses of the 
Vatican Library (No. $97). In the case of a fourth text mentioned in the 
company of these, Liber ad Herennium, Lehmann believes that there are 
evidences of Lupus’ criticism in a ninth-century Wiirzburg codex (op. cit., 
p- 142). Further, a manuscript of Florus, Bern 249, has been identified as a 
Seligenstadt possession. Books such as these are significant of Einhard’s 
status as a man of letters, and of the unusual character of his library. Seligen- 
stadt, says Lehmann, “liegt gerade in der Mitte zwischen Fulda und... . 
Lorsch, und so mag der seit dem. 9. Jahrhundert bezeugte rege Biicherverkehr 
zwischen Fulda und Lorsch iiber Einhards Kloster gegangen sein” (op. cit., 
p- 143). 

The second of Strabo’s secular poems is given (p. 78) the popular title 
Hortulus, for which there is, however, no manuscript authority. The real 
title, which the poet owes to Columella, is De cultura hortorum (found in the 
Incipit of two of the three principal manuscripts). Strabo’s reminiscences of 
Ovid in this poem are commonly overemphasized; in reality, there are noted 
in the critical apparatus of Duemmler’s edition twice as many borrowings 
from either the Aeneid or the Georgics of Vergil as there are from the Meta- 
morphoses. 

Few books have been so frequently mentioned, though so little known first 
hand, as the remarkable Reichenau school book (St. Paul in Carinthia Cod. 
25.2.31b). The contents of its sixteen pages have been detailed (imperfectly) 
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many times, but seldom has so much misinformation appeared in a single 
account as here: 

The volume contains a Vergil Vita with a commentary on the Aeneid, probably by 
Johannes Eriugena; some notes on natural history from Pliny; a grammar with parts of 
Horace’s Satires, and a geography containing extracts from Cicero, De natura deorum. 
There are likewise some Greek words in Latin characters and with Latin translation; 
two glosses of the Latin grammarian Charisius; a treatise on classical meter, with a 
glossary; an astronomical treatise, probably from Pliny; a book on Logic by Rubin; and 
a number of Irish poems [p. 79]. 


The “Vergil Vita with a commentary on the Aeneid” is contained in thirty- 
seven lines on folio 1 and three lines on folio 1 verso—a total of forty lines; 
the Vita was printed by Petschenig (Wiener Studien, IV [1882], 168-69); 
the “commentary” which follows it consists of a single quotation from Augus- 
tine, De civitate dei i. 3. There are on folio 2 thirteen lines of scholia on Aeneid 
i. 28-39, but these have no connection with the Vita attributed to Eriugena. 
The three items, “some notes on natural history from Pliny; a grammar with 
parts of Horace’s Satires; and a geography containing extracts from Cicero, 
De natura deorum” occupy sixteen lines on folio 1 verso. First printed by 
Stern (Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, V1 [1907-8], 546-55) with footnotes 
specifying reminiscences of Pliny the Elder, Cicero’s De natura deorum and 
the Epistles of Horace, they have not previously, so far as I know, been identi- 
fied. Preisendanz, whose description of the manuscript is cited (p. 79, n. 107), 
and Hartig (whose account is not cited, although it has obviously been con- 
sulted, viz., Die Klosterschule und ihre Manner, ed., K. Beyerle, op. cit., 
II, 619-44/4) term them simply “Notizen zur Naturgeschichte, Grammatik, 
biblische Geographie.” They are, in reality, excerpts of patristic authors; 
e.g.: 
(1) The so-called “grammar with parts of Horace’s Satires”’ consists of 
two grammatical phrases and two isolated sentences of Jerome’s Letter to 
Pope Damasus (Ep. xvi, Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. XXII, cols. 358 and 
359, respectively), in one of which occurs the line from Horace (£p. i. 11. 27), 
“Caelum non animum mutat qui trans mare currit.” But the citations from 
Jerome are not connected with the “grammar”; they follow the “‘geographi- 
cal” item. 

(2) The “geography containing extracts from Cicero, De natura deorum” 
comprises three incomplete sentences from Jerome’s Letter to Dardanus 
(Ep. cxxix, op. cit., cols. 1104-5). There is no classical allusion whatever. 

(3) The “notes on natural history from Pliny” wherein Stern noted a rare 
word—whose use by Pliny and Cicero he, accordingly, cited—and a passage 
for which he recognized a parallel in Pliny, are, actually, two extracts taken 
verbatim from the Hexaemeron of Ambrose, Lib. V, xxiv and Lid. VI, iv 
(Migne, op. cit., Vol. XIV, 254 B and 267 B-C, respectively). 

Moreover, the excerpt on folio §v—6r which is here called ‘“‘an astronomical 
treatise probably by Pliny”—Preisendanz used the phrase “angeblich aus 
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Pli(nius)”—I have identified as a selection from Martianus Capella, De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, Lib. VIII, §§ 849-58. Several “ghosts” have 
been laid by Lehmann, viz., Agano, Hrabanus, and Gregorius, by identifica- 
tion of passages previously attributed to them (on the basis of marginal ab- 
breviations, ag, hr, gg) as excerpts from Augustine, Hieronymus, and Rufinus 
—including a quotation by the latter of Gregory Thaumaturgus (Bayerische 
Blatter fiir Gymnasialschulwesen, LX1 [1925], 29-34). But a new one has 
arisen here in the item “a book on Logic by Rubin.” This derives not from 
Preisendanz or Stern but from Hartig’s phrase “logische Ausfiihrungen nach 
Rubin” (misprint for Rufin, i.e., Rufinus) in Beyerle (op. cit., I], 644). A 
citation from Rufinus, identified by Lehmann, occupies the first thirteen 
lines of folio 4 verso. 

Although it is not mentioned in this account, another (anonymous) item 
should be noticed, for it relates to Cassiodorus and to Isidore (cf. p. 398 
of this review). Fifteen lines of folio 2v are devoted to a logical extract “de 
modis sylogismorum.” Stern noted a similarity to Boethius, “‘de syllogismo 
categorico” (Migne, op. cit., Vol. LXIV, col. 823); but R. P. McKeon, pointing 
out that these are rather to be sought in a discussion of hypothetical syllo- 
gisms, has shown me the real parallel, viz., Cassiodorus Jnst. ii. 13 and Isidore 
Etym. ii. xxviii. Isidore borrowed from Cassiodorus, but there are some 
slight variations between the two versions. In the substitution of “‘con- 
clusione” for “coniunctione” in line 2, the St. Paul fragment agrees with 
Isidore. 

The designation of the Cuthbert Gospels as “‘the oldest manuscript in the 
Salzburg library” (p. 88) is misleading; since 1806 the codex has been in 
Vienna (MS Lat. 1224). 

The Annales Fuvavenses maiores (p. 88) are preserved in the same manu- 
script which contains the minores, viz., Wirzburg Mp.th.f. 46. They cover, 
respectively, the years 550-835 (and 975) and 742-814. How summary a 
record this is may be judged from the fact that they fill only two and one- 
half printed pages (M.G.H., S.S. 1, 87-89). 

The library of Florus is praised by Wandalbertus Prumiensis in his prefa- 
tory epistle, not in the Carmina proper. Reference should have been made to 
the edition of Duemmler (Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, II [1884], 569) rather 
than to the Patrologia Latina. 

Freculf of Lisieux probably “repaired the lack of books” (p. 91) in his 
diocese by borrowing. From Rabanus he received a copy of the Pentateuch 
and likewise he may have received from him Florus’ Epitome of Livy for use 
in the early parts of his history—Fulda is known to have possessed a copy— 
or he may have had this from Tours (Manitius I, 663). 

The compilation of the Leges barbarorum which Lupus of Ferriéres wrote 
for Eberhard of Friuli is spoken of (p. 93) as though it were extant; but this 
is not the case. A complete transcript of the year 991 exists in the cathedral 
library of Modena (MS I. 2); the exemplar is lost. 
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The introduction of “Count Eberhard of Friuli, a literary man with a 
large library” (p. 93) requires a cross-reference upon mention of “Eberhard, 
margrave of Friuli” (p. 101), whose intellectual interests are said to be indi- 
cated by his relations with Rabanus Maurus, Hincmar of Rheims, and 
Sedulius Scottus. 

The several pages devoted to Lupus of Ferriéres (93-99) call for criticism 
on a number of points. Neither here, nor previously (p. 69, n. 79), nor sub- 
sequently (p. 136, n. 1), has the author indicated the edition from which the 
letters of Lupus are cited. That it is the edition of Desdevises du Dezert, 
1888, is proved by the Arabic numbers which stand after the Roman numerals 
in the majority of citations, e.g., “Ep. xlv. 114” is Epistle 45, page 114 of 
that edition. But twice (p. 93, n. 162, and p. 136, n. 1) “Ep. ciii” is used of a 
passage identical with one quoted from “Ep. cxi. 191” (p. 97, n. 172). The 
latter, in Duemmler’s edition (M.G.H., Epistulae, V1 [1902]), which keeps 
the order of the manuscript, is ciii. Five errors in the numbering of Desdevises 
are noted: Ixxxv. 161 (p. 95, n. 169) for Ixxxvi. 161; x. 66 (p. 95, n. 169) for 
vii. 66; lxxv. 148 (p. 97, n. 171) for Ixxvi. 148; Ixxxv. 160 (p. 97, n. 173) for 
Ixxxvi. 160; x. 66 (p. 98, n. 174) for vii. 66. 

The quotation from Lupus’ letter to Gottschalk (p. 99) contains an error 
arising from a word in the text of Desdevises, reperisti, which has been cor- 
rected by both Duemmler and Levillain (ed. Tom., I [1927], Tom., II [1935]), 
to repetisti. The sentence should read: “The quaternion which you requested, 
someone had stolen from me.” 

Identification of his addressee in the letter quoted on page 94 as Reginbert 
of St. Gall, proposed by Baluze and Dom Bouquet, has long been abandoned; 
so too, in the most recent edition (Levillain, 1927 and 1935) a second theory 
advanced by Mabillon and a third by Marckwald and Duemmler. The indi- 
vidual’s anonymity is insured by the fact that we do not even know that his 
name was Reginbert; in the manuscript it is “REGINB.” only. 

Lupus does mot register the source of his corrections or variants (p. 95), 
although in the great majority of cases they were derived from another manu- 
script. This is frequently indicated by an “Aliter” accompanying the variant. 

In chapter iv, which deals with the British Isles, it is said that the poems 
of Columbanus are the sole evidence of his classical education and, further, 
that they are of doubtful authenticity (p. 103). While it is true that not all 
of the poems connected with the name of Columbanus are authentic, at least 
the four epistles in verse, published by Gundlach (MGH. Epistolae Merovin- 
gici et Karolini aevi, I [1892], 189-90) are probably genuine. Moreover, in 
the six prose letters which are unquestioned (op. cit., pp. 156-82) there appear 
the same classical reminiscences as are found in the verses (cf. Kenney, The 
sources for the early history of Ireland, | [1929], 190-91). That Horace is rep- 
resented equally with Vergil in these is the more significant, as an index of 
Irish culture, in view of the fact that in western Europe Horace was not 
known from the sixth century to the Caroline period. 
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In suggesting that “the contents of Anglo-Saxon libraries must largely be 
restored by internal evidence” (p. 107), the author failed to observe that 
Ogilvy has attempted to do just that in his Books known to Anglo-Latin 
writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin (‘The Mediaeval Academy of America stud- 
ies and documents,” No. 2 [1936]). This publication should be substituted 
for the inadequate reference (p. 117, n. $9), Harvard summaries of theses 
(1933). 

It is not necessary, therefore, to depend on “circumstantial evidence” 
(p. 108) to prove that the Benedictine rule and Gregory’s Pastoral care were 
among the books in England in the Anglo-Saxon period. Ogilvy has pointed 
out that the Regula of St. Benedict was known to Aldhelm, Bede, Boniface, 
and Alcuin (op. cit., p. 21) and that the Cura pastoralis was known to Bede, 
Boniface, and Alcuin (idid., p. 40). Further, in an unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Miss Susan Cobbs has shown (“Prolegomena to the Ars gram- 
matica Tatuini,” University of Chicago [1937], p. 104) that Tatuin also was 
acquainted with Gregory’s work. 

That Bede used Pliny the Younger for his Ecclesiastical history (p. 111) 
is extremely improbable. There is no evidence that the Younger Pliny was 
known in England, though Plummer (ed., Vol. II, p. 46) “was reminded” by 
the Responsa of Pope Gregory in Book I, chapter xxvii, of the imperial re- 
scripts such as the answer of Trajan to Pliny the Younger. But naturally 
there is a certain similarity in the language of imperial and papal responses. 
Plummer’s statement (Vol. I, p. lii), “Of classical writers he [Bede] draws large- 
ly from the Younger Pliny in his scientific works, though with a sort of apology 
for doing so,” is obviously a /apsus pennae. Pliny’s Letters could contribute 
nothing to the scientific works of Bede, and Plummer’s own notes show that 
it was the Natural history of Pliny the Elder which Bede used freely in these 
and in the Historia ecclesiastica. 

The palimpsest manuscript of Pliny’s Natural history which came via 
Reichenau and St. Blasien to St. Paul in Carinthia, Codex 25.2.36 (cf. p. 398 
of review), is mentioned in various connections—and inconsistently—in both 
chapters iii and v. It is first presented (p. 74) as “a thrice-written palimpsest 
with a fourth-century first text of the Lex Langobardorum, from Lombardy”; 
but the Leges Langobardorum were promulgated in 643 and the script of the 
text in question, i.e., the original writing, dates from the third century! Sub- 
sequently (p. 80) the complete contents are listed correctly, with this same 
item labeled as “a third text, unknown, of the third century.” Too positive a 
statement is made regarding the locale of the manuscript previous to its 
sojourn in Reichenau: “This is known to have come from Verona” (p. 150). 
But a few pages later (p. 155), this certainty is qualified in the reference to 
“a supply of books, presumably written at Verona, among them perhaps the 
palimpsest now in Carinthia.” 

Among the grammatical treatises contained in the Cassinese manuscript 
Paris 7530 (p. 170) Varro’s De lingua Latina is named. That this is a mistake 
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the author had no reason to suspect; Lowe (cited on p. 171, n. 130, in The 
Beneventan script [1914], p. 16) says: “Varro’s De lingua Jatina exists only 
in two Beneventan MSS, Flor. Laurent. 51.10... . and Paris lat. 7530. ... 
both written in Monte Cassino.” Actually, however, there is no text of Varro 
in the latter but only on folios 271v-272r, a citation of Varro in Priscian’s 
text, De figuris numerorum (cf. Keil, Grammatici Latini, U1 [1859], 410.9- 
411.9, or Goetz and Schoell, M. Terenti Varronis De /ingua Latina [Teubner, 
1910], pp. §2.2-53.7). 

The German gloss on the word “‘interdictum” (in Bede’s De orthographia) 
which the scribe of Paris 7530 copied from his exemplar, is not “‘verbotan,” 
as reported on page 650, but “‘forboten” (cf. Lindsay, Palaeographia Latina, 
ITT [1924], 9). 

The unique manuscripts of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae and Hilary's Trac- 
tatus de mysteriis (p. 174, n. 138) are found in one and the same codex at 
Arezzo, viz., Fraternita di S. Maria VI. 3. 

In chapter vi one notes again the omission of recent important biblio- 
graphical items. As has been demonstrated (see p. 403 of review), Christ’s 
account of the library at Fulda is indispensable; it should be given prominence 
where the older literature on Fulda is cited, e.g., page 193, note 16; similarly 
in chapter xv, page 455, footnote 7. The ninth-century library catalog men- 
tioned on page 195, footnote 23, has, in spite of Blass, been declared to be 
that of Reichenau, by the two latest editors, Lehmann, Bibliothekskataloge, 
I, 262, and Holder, Die reichenauer Handschriften, U1, Part I, 97-103. 
Holder identifies a large number of the entries with surviving Reichenau 
codices. He declares that the Donaueschingen codex, No. 191, from which 
Lassberg made his copy of the catalog, is a Reichenau manuscript which came 
into the possession of the chapter library of the Cathedral of Constance in 
the fourteenth century. It never belonged to St. Gall. 

Lucian (p. 196) is apparently a misprint for Lucan, but in the absence of 
documentation this supposition cannot be verified. 

In the discussion of the library of St. Gall (p. 196), most of the remarks 
deal with the Vulgate codex No. 1395. But the concluding passage, taken 
from Turner (0p. cit., p. 196, n. 29), which describes the rearrangement of 
these once scattered leaves in their original order is followed immediately by 
the statement, “Even so, the precious Vergil is only a fragment. Traube found 
two leaves in Carinthia, where they remain; and possibly others may be dis- 
covered elsewhere in books of St. Gall scattered after the rebinding.” But the 
Vergil fragment is in codex 1394, not 1395, while the two leaves discovered by 
Traube belong to codex 1395, not 1394. Further, in conjecturing that “‘pos- 
sibly others may be discovered elsewhere” the author has overlooked both 
Turner’s report of other leaves of codex 1395 extant in the Vadiana library 
of St. Gall and in Zurich, and Lehmann’s later discovery of some twenty-seven 
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additional fragments of the same in other St. Gall manuscripts (Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, L. (1933), 50-79). 

In view of some observations made by Traube in “Bamberger Fragmente 
der IV. Dekade des Livius” (Palaecographische Forschungen, 1V [1904], 9-10), 
the declaration that “‘none of his [Gerbert’s] books has been identified in 
modern times” (p. 234) should be modified. Traube pointed out the probable 
connection of certain Rheims manuscripts now in Bamberg with Gerbert. 
He directed attention to a manuscript of Cicero’s De oratore, Erlangen 848, 
wherein is found the following subscription (first printed in Irmischer’s cata- 
log of 1852): ““Venerando Abbate Gerberto Philosophante Suus Placens Ayrar- 
dus Scripsit.” This he interpreted as meaning that the codex was written 
for Gerbert by Ayrardus, his pupil, on whom, in his letters, Gerbert enjoined 
the copying of other manuscripts. 

The Registrum visitationum of Odo Rigaud (ed. Bonnin, 1852), by reason of 
its human interest as well as its importance from historical and philological 
points of view, deserves mention alongside the secondary source cited on 
page 245, footnote 86. 

The items, “Frontinus on geometry, and Flaccus’ De agris’’ (p. 245) are 
indicated by Becker to have formed one codex in the Corbie library. They 
were probably excerpts from the Agrimensores, and the first of the two items 
a treatise by Balbus which is often in the corrupt manuscripts attributed to 
Frontinus. 

Pliny the Younger is wrongly credited to the library of St. Riquier (p. 246) 
on the basis of an entry in the ninth-century catalog (cf. p. 64, n. 46) which 
reads: Plinus secundus de moribus et vita imperatorum. Even Manitius mis- 
understood this item. He suggests (Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelal- 
terlichen Bibliothekskatalogen, p. 121, n. 1) that a period should be placed 
after ““Secundus” or that “Suetonius” be substituted for “‘Plinius.” The refer- 
ence is, however, to an anonymous work, De viris illustribus urbis Romae, 
which in the manuscripts is generally attributed to C. Plinius Secundus or to 
Plinius Orator Veronensis and in the older editions is ascribed to Pliny the 
Younger, Cornelius Nepos, or Suetonius. 

When the author wrote “It might be possible to reconstitute, at least in 
part, St. Amand’s library by examining the Valenciennes manuscripts for 
pressmarks of that library” (p. 248), he overlooked the fact that Delisle in 
1874 and Desilve in 1890 had identified numerous manuscripts in Valenciennes 
and Paris as formerly belonging to St. Amand. For the Valenciennes manu- 
scripts this information is attached to the individual description in the 
Valenciennes catalog (Cat. gén. des manuscrits, tome XXV—not XX, as is 
given in n. 98 on p. 248). Further, in the Preface of the catalog, page 190, 
the editor states that of the 280 items listed as possessions of St. Amand in 
the Inventaire of Sanderus (1641) “40 a peine manquent aujourd’hui.” 
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The tractate on the meters of Boethius which is reported from Valen- 
ciennes 411 (p. 248, n.98) requires no speculation. The attribution to Lupus of 
Ferriéres cited from Metz 377 exists also in another Valenciennes copy of the 
work, MS 298; that it is correct, no one has questioned since 1871, when 
Peiper published the brief work in the Preface of his edition of the Consolatio 
of Boethius (pp. xxv-xxviii). 

One of the most interesting collections in Germany for the period under 
discussion in chapter xv—the Amploniana of Erfurt—is not named. Lehmann 
treats it and three other libraries of Erfurt in Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskata- 
loge, II (1928), 1-603, a volume to which reference should have been made 
following mention of the University Library (p. 472, n. 97). 

To the bibliography on Skandinavian libraries (p. 477, n. 4) should be 
added Paul Lehmann, “Skandinavische Reisefriichte,” Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Bok-och Bibliotheksvasen, XXI1 (1934), XXII (1935). 

To supplement the statement of the present location of Bobbio manu- 
scripts (p. 523), there should be reference to an article by Emidio Martini, 
“Sui codici Napoletani restituiti dall’Austria,” ti della Reale Accademia 
di Archeologia, Lettere e belli arti, n.s., 1X (1926), 157-82. This contains an 
extensive list of manuscripts removed early in the eighteenth century from 
Néapolitan libraries (among them many Bobbio codices) to Vienna, which 
were returned to Italy by Austria in 1919 and deposited in Naples in 1925. 

The Cesena manuscript of Isidore’s Etymologies, “which is said to date 
from the eighth century” (p. 560) is dated ninth century by Beeson (Jsidor- 
Studien, p. 9). 

In bookmaking it is said that the distinguishing mark of a quaternion 
“was usually in the right-hand lower corner of the last page of the gathering” 
(p. 608). In early manuscripts the signature was so placed, but by the ninth 
century the common practice was to set it in the center of the lower margin. 

No more conspicuous instance of a regrettable tendency, noticed elsewhere 
in the book, to use secondary sources appears than on page 648 where the 
author cites three manuscripts of the Cluny catalog from an article published 
by A. C. Clark in 1914, which, as stated in footnote 5, is based on Manitius’ 
first study of ancient catalogs (1892). But Manitius obtained the information 
from Delisle (Cab. des MSS, II [1874], 478), from which source the article 
should have been cited here. Moreover, in his citation the author has made 
two mistakes, printing “Avita” for “Avito” and “Catalinam” (a popular 
modern misspelling) for “Catillinam” (given by both Manitius and Delisle). 

The circumstances under which the Gallican bishop Arculf is said to have 
reached Iona are a misrepresentation of Bede’s account. In both the Lider 
de locis sanctis (ed. Geyer, Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, 
XXXIX [1898], 323) and the Historia ecclesiastica (ed. Plummer, Vol. I, 316), 
Bede relates that the ship in which Arculf was returning home from the 
Holy Land was storm-driven off its course and borne to Britain and that the 
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bishop finally after many perils came to Adamnan, not that (as paraphrased 
on p. 650) “‘on returning home he set forth to cross the Channel to England 
but was driven out of his course by a tempest and wrecked, fortunately for 
him, on the shore of Iona.” 

To the query, how did the Annales Mosellani reach Leningrad (p. 653), the 
answer is—Dubrowsky (cf. pp. 398-99 of this review). 

Infelicitous phrasing and error characterize the brief account of the manu- 
script tradition of Livy (pp. 654-55). Codex Moguntinus, which is said (p. 654) 
to have been found in 1518 in the cathedral at Mainz, was used as early as 
1516 by two humanists of Mainz for the Mainz edition of 1519. For the Bale 
edition of 1535 it was again collated, but thereafter disappeared without 
trace. The Lorsch codex, containing the fifth decade, was discovered by 
Simon Grynaeus in 1527 at Lorsch, not “in 1531... . in Switzerland after 
its removal from Lorsch.” No competent paleographer would suggest an Irish 
origin, as is here reported, for this manuscript, and there is not the slightest 
evidence that it was ever at St. Gall. Instead of the Drakenborch-Twiss edi- 
tion of 1841 (p. 655, n. 30), Wessely’s Preface to the facsimile edition of the 
manuscript (Leyden, 1907) should have been consulted. The Lorsch manu- 
script originated in Italy. The means by which it reached Bishop Theutber- 
tus of Dorostat is conjectured to have been through Liudger, missionary to 
the Frisians who had visited Italy, or via England through colleagues of 
Augustine who transported quantities of books from Italy to Northumbria 
(cf. the wanderings of Codex Bonifatianus 1). From Utrecht, when and how 
it is not known, it came to Lorsch. After its discovery there by Grynaeus 
it passed to Ambras in the Tyrol and thence in 1655 to Vienna where it rests 
today, Codex 15. 

The Codex of Cicero’s Epistulae familiares now in Florence (Laurentianus 
49.7) is not an eleventh-century manuscript which Petrarch found in the 
capitular library of Verona, as is incorrectly stated (p. 655). It is a ninth- 
century manuscript, which, as earlier statements in the book make clear, 
was discovered “by Pasquino Cappelli and, perhaps, Antonio Loschi” at 
Vercelli (p. 510) and removed about 1390 from the cathedral of Vercelli to 
the library of the Visconti-Sforza family at Pavia (p. 552). The circumstances 
and date of its entry into the Laurentian library are not known. The manu- 
script of Cicero’s Letters which Petrarch discovered at Verona contained (as 
correctly reported, p. 510) the Epistulae ad Atticum. Following its removal 
from the chapter library of Verona by the same Giangaleazzo Visconti who 
despoiled Vercelli (p. 552), it, unlike the Vercelli codex, disappeared. 

There is some inconsistency and ambiguity in statements relating to the 
Silvae of Statius. First (p. 79), the presence of this rare work in the library 
of Reichenau—according to a ninth-century catalog—is noted. Later (p. 195, 
n. 23) the connections of this same catalog are questioned (cf. p. 410 of this 
review); apparently the writer adopts the view of Blass that the catalog does 
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not relate to Reichenau, yet he sees in it features which “connect it with the 
neighborhood of St. Gall and Constance,” and adds, “The real importance 
of the catalogue is that it shows that Statius’ Si/vae was known in the ninth 
century in the region where Poggio in the fifteenth century recovered this 
author.” Finally (p. 655), contradiction of these previous remarks is seen 
in the reference to “the manuscript of Statius’ Sy/vae which Poggio brought 
from France.” Elsewhere the discovery of this text is differently represented 
by two of the collaborators as follows: (1) ““When the book-hungry humanists 
came to Constance in 1414, they soon discovered Reichenau and found there 
rare classical texts, including the Si/vge of Statius and the Punica of Silius 
Italicus,” (p. 454); (2) “Poggio’s fourth excursion, in the same year [1417], 
extended into Germany and France and resulted in the discovery of eight ora- 
tions of Cicero, hitherto unknown. Probably, also, the introduction into Italy 
of the Si/vae of Statius belongs to this period” (p. 511). 

Considerable variation exists in references (by three of the writers) to the 
minor works of Tacitus. Poggio is said (p. 457) to have negotiated with the 
monks at Hersfeld “for the works of Tacitus, Agricola [sic!], Frontinus, 
Suetonius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Livy, and Cicero.” But Poggio’s interest 
was not confined to the Agricola of Tacitus; it extended to the Germania and 
the Dialogus also. Elsewhere (p. 514) Enoch of Ascoli is featured: ‘With his 
name will always be associated the discovery of a manuscript which is im- 
portant because it alone has preserved for us the Agricola and Germania of 
Tacitus, and another containing the fragmentary De grammatica et rhetorica 
of Suetonius. Both these manuscripts were found in the monastery of Hers- 
feld.” Further “the archetype of Tacitus’ Germania, now lost, from which 
all existing copies, with the exception of one in the Vatican, were derived, 
seems to have once been at Fulda. The archetype of Tacitus’ Agricola, found 
apparently soon after the editio princeps of his works in 1470 but since lost, 
is represented by four later copies” (p. 656). It is wrong to speak of the 
archetype of the Germania and Agricola as if they were separate manuscripts; 
these texts were preserved in a single ninth-century manuscript. Robinson, 
The Germania of Tacitus: a critical edition (1935), page 1, considers that the 
grammatical fragment of Suetonius was included with them in this codex 
which was brought from Hersfeld to Italy between 1429 and 1455, but is 
now lost save for a portion of the Agricola (lesi MS). He has presented 
arguments against the commonly accepted view that Enoch was responsible 
for its transfer to Rome (op. cit., pp. 351-56). He lists the extant manuscripts 
of both the Agricola and the Germania. Of the former there are the codex 
Aesinas, which belongs to the fifteenth century except for the eight folios 
of the original Hersfeldensis, one fifteenth-century copy of the 4esinas, and 
two copies of a lost fifteenth-century apograph of the Hersfeldensis; of the 
Germania there are known to be thirty-one descendants. 

Proper names have suffered at the hand of the author or the printer. The 
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corrector of the famous Dioscorides in Paris and the Vergil in Florence, Tur- 
cius Rufius Apronianus Asterius, cos. 494, is incorrectly designated on page 
23 as Rufinus and on page 37, footnote 16, as Rufus. Other corrections should 
be made on the following pages: 


33, n. 4 velitris to Velitris 
49 Cassiorodus to Cassiodorus 
65 Sestis to Sestio 
71,n.85 Sherer to Scherer 
81 lIordansis to Iordanis 
82 Consentius Pompeius to Consentius, Pompeius (two individuals) 
82 Eutychis to Eutyches, Palaemonis to Palaemon 
84, n. 123; and 196, n. 25 T to I (i.e., Ildefons) 
96 Alsigus to Altsigus 
112 Africanus Julius to Julius Africanus 
169, n. 127 Casienensia to Casinensia 
ibid., Casiensi to Casinensi 
ibid., and 170, 
n.128 Casiensis to Casinensis 
244 Fretulf to Freculf 


REFERENCES 
86,n.132 M. tr. to Mp. th. 
114,n.42 IV toXV 
200,n.49 LXVI to XLVI 
201,n. $55 23 to 28 
§22,n.22 insert the numeral I (volume) 


On page 620, footnote 31, foliorum is incorrectly translated “pages.” 


BiancueE B. Boyer 
University of Chicago 
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A metropolitan library in action: a survey of the Chicago Public Library. By 
Car.LeTon Bruns Joecket and Leon Carnovsky. (“University of Chi- 
cago studies in library science.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Pp. xvii+466. $3.00. 

Authentic volumes are appearing with gratifying—indeed almost em- 
barrassing—frequency to enrich the resources available to anyone interested 
in looking seriously at the library business. Certainly this 466-page study of 
the Chicago Public Library is a significant addition to those resources. In a 
period when all manner of activities and institutions are being surveyed, this 
volume is a monument among surveys of libraries; it is probably the most 
comprehensive survey of a single library that has been made available for 
general distribution. 

The study was carried out with the financial help of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The investigation was developed with the hearty co-operation of the 
library’s governing body, its administrative officers, and its staff. The in- 
vestigators were free from any effort to influence or to distort the findings. 

The Table of Contents in itself offers an excellent outline for the study of 
any public library. The first seven of the sixteen chapters deal with the li- 
brary’s organization and general administration; the remainder are devoted to 
its services and relations with the community. Many readers will be disap- 
pointed that there is no systematic appraisal of the library’s service to chil- 
dren beyond brief discussion, in the chapter on the book collection, of the 
provision of a selected list of juvenile titles. There is no discussion of service 
to intermediates except actual school service through the school libraries. On 
the other hand, an entire chapter is devoted to “The library as an agency of 
adult education.” 

The primary purpose of the survey was to analyze the operating conditions 
and the performance of the Chicago Public Library, and this it does admir- 
ably. It should provide to the city a great stimulus, as well as a charted course 
for improvement and advancement. But the secondary uses of the book for 
the profession generally are perhaps even more important. Discussing as it 
does a metropolitan situation, nevertheless its methods and findings will be 
applicable in studying public libraries of all sizes. Such chapters especially as 
the ones on administration, on personnel, and on books contain much that is 
pertinent in other kinds of libraries. As a guide to good practice and as a 
framework for the objective approach to the study of library problems the 
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book will be of the greatest value to administrators, to personnel directors, 
and to teachers and students in library schools. 

Dr. Joeckel and Dr. Carnovsky are authorities in the application of objec- 
tive methods to the investigation of library problems. One reviewer has 
spoken truthfully of this study as ‘‘a source book on the methodology of public 
library research.” The techniques used are as various as they are ingenious 
and effective. A combination of tests is applied in a given case when needed 
to arrive at a reliable conclusion. A good example is the consideration of 
numerous indicative factors in arriving at a fair appraisal of the professional 
caliber of the staff (pp. 179-90). Another is the checking of one statistical 
device by another in the effort to discover as accurately as possible what pro- 
portion of the citizens over twenty-one are actually registered as borrowers 
(pp. 365 ff.). 

Methods of arriving at the conclusions are carefully and lucidly explained 
so that the nonstatistically minded can grasp and understand them. Tabular 
and graphic materials are presented with captions that are generously ex- 
planatory. The text is free from mysterious technical jargon and, thanks to 
an especially felicitous style, is always interestingly readable. Personal or 
human values are never lost sight of in trying to discover those that are 
institutional or statistical. A good Index, although it is not without errors 
(e.g., citations under “Municipal Reference Library”), adds to the continued 
usefulness of the book as a practical tool. 

Findings are logically and clearly set down. In many cases they are find- 
ings of significance to libraries generally. An instance is the discussion of the 
importance of a plan of administrative organization under which there will be 
adequate distribution of administrative authority and responsibility (chap. vi) 
or the difficult situation that has resulted from operation under civil service 
and the application of the local-residence requirement (chaps. ii and vii). 
Of significance of another kind is the finding (p. 397) that, in the three counties 
that constitute the great bulk of the Chicago metropolitan district, 26 per 
cent of the population reside in areas without public library service—indica- 
tive of the need of equalizing agencies. 

In each chapter the findings are helpfully coupled to a statement of prac- 
tical, definite recommendations. Some of these suggest readjustments or re- 
arrangements in accordance with some generally accepted pattern; others 
look beyond established practice of the present. Only a few of the latter may 
be mentioned here: the establishment of a research and planning division 
(pp. 149-50); the development of an experimental branch for the testing of 
new techniques and services (p. 294); or the adoption of a system of registra- 
tion numbers whereby each borrower’s number would indicate his age group, 
occupation, the branch where his card was issued, and the serial number for 
the individual (pp. 387-88). The recommendations and suggestions that 
appear throughout the book are brought together at the end in a seven-point 
program for the future. 
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The tone of the whole study is appreciative, encouraging, and optimistic 
for the Chicago Public Library. To every librarian it offers arresting questions 
and provocative suggestions that should be an electrifying challenge to know 
more accurately what he is doing and why he is doing it. The volume offers 
new and convincing proof that the objective study of library performance and 
achievement is a practical possibility. 

Joun S. CLEAVINGER 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


Personnel administration in public libraries. By CLara W. HeRBert; with a 
chapter by Atruea H. Warren and Lora A. Ropen. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. Pp. xiv+190. $2.25. 

It is evident that the American Library Association, through the publica- 
tion of such volumes as the one here reviewed, plans to attack gaps in the 
literature of library science on a wide front. Among the important sectors of 
that front is the field of administration—itself a broad area as yet largely un- 
documented by comprehensive and organized studies. As is so typically true 
of library literature in general, most of the available material consists of 
articles of limited scope, many of which relate only to the practice and ex- 
perience of a single library. The volume under consideration seeks to occupy 
one sector of the administrative front with a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of personnel administration in public libraries. The author is as- 
sistant librarian of the Public Library of the District of Columbia and is an 
administrator with long and successful experience in the personnel field. 

The author of almost any study of administration is confronted with a 
choice between two quite different approaches to his task. Either he may 
elect to base his treatment of the subject largely on what we have become 
accustomed to call “best practice” in the area surveyed. To phrase it another 
way, he may decide to follow the lead of the accepted “authorities” in the 
field. Or he may attempt to base his findings on more or less new data especial- 
ly collected for his study. Of course, he may combine these two methods. 
In general, Miss Herbert has followed the first plan, as the full and careful 
documentation throughout the volume amply demonstrates. In addition, 
however, she has used detailed information secured from a group of twenty 
co-operating libraries. 

Miss Herbert’s volume, therefore, may be described as a comprehensive 
and thoroughly useful treatment of personnel administration as it is practiced 
today in successful public-library systems under the direction of wise and 

~experienced administrators. The treatment is pointed in the main at medium- 
size and large public libraries, but the findings will be useful in libraries of 
other kinds as well. 

The volume begins with an interesting discussion of certain fundamental 
considerations concerning library departmental organization, the role of li- 
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brary administrators, and democracy in libraries. The main body of the book 
deals with personnel administration proper, including such topics as graded 
systems, selection of personnel, promotion, in-service training, working condi- 
tions, and welfare activities. The longest chapter in this section—the best 
in the book in the reviewer’s opinion—is that dealing with the difficult prob- 
lems of selecting and appointing the staff. The third major subdivision of the 
volume is concerned with questions of “outside participation” —civil service 
and certification. A useful group of seven appendixes provides examples of 
personnel forms, schemes of service, and similar material. There is also a 
carefully selected bibliography six pages in length. 

A most interesting by-product of the general treatment of personnel ad- 
ministration is the author’s novel theory of departmental structure in public 
libraries. The innovation proposed is the introduction in the administrative 
hierarchy immediately below the librarian and the assistant librarian of two 
staff officers responsible for co-ordinating and advisory functions for adults 
and children, respectively, throughout the library system. They are de- 
scribed as “staff and not line officers” who “do not take from the responsibil- 
ity and initiative of the professionally trained branch librarian and division 
chiefs.” 

Implicit throughout the volume is the question of the welfare of the young 
assistant, both in the professional and in the clerical grades of the service. 
Miss Herbert’s solution of the problem of providing a career service for the 
nonprofessional staff is simple and may, doubtless, be adopted in many cities. 
She proposes to employ as clerical assistants only “superior college graduates” 
who later may be encouraged to attend a library school, thus bridging the 
difficult gap between the nonprofessional and the professional personnel 
groups. Consideration is also given to the prevailing “dissatisfactions of 
young librarians.” One of the appendixes is a codification of these dissatisfac- 
tions by a staff committee of the Public Library of the District of Columbia. 

In addition to its obvious value to library trustees, chief librarians, and 
library personnel officers Miss Herbert’s volume will be useful for collateral 
reading or as a text in library schools. 


C. B. Joecket 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The practice of book selection: papers presented before the Library Institute at 
the University of Chicago, July 31 to August 13, 1939. Edited with an 
Introduction by Louis R. Witson. (“University of Chicago studies in 
library science.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 
368. $2.50. 

This collection of the papers presented at the fourth Library Institute at 
the University of Chicago is a valuable addition to the growing volume of 
important and useful literature in the field of book selection. For the most 
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part the ideas and opinions set forth in these discussions represent the think- 
ing of liberal-minded, forward-looking librarians, bookmen, and other educa- 
tors concerned with problems of reading and book distribution. Though some 
unevenness is inevitable in a series covering so wide a range of topics and 
expressing the views of eighteen different individuals, the general level is 
satisfyingly high. The experienced librarian, the newcomer to the library pro- 
fession, and the library-school instructor should all find here much that is 
suggestive, practical, and stimulating. This is also an excellent volume to 
recommend to the library trustee and to other intelligent and interested lay- 
men seeking information about fundamental library objectives and problems. 

The subjects discussed fall into four main divisions: (1) those treating of 
general theories, principles, and problems of book selection; (2) those dis- 
cussing standards of book selection in some of the subject fields, such as the 
social sciences, history, popular science, and technology; (3) those concerned 
with problems of selecting books for special types of libraries, such as high- 
school and liberal arts college libraries, or for groups or classes of readers with 
special reading requirements, such as adults of limited reading ability or 
persons seeking self-therapy through books; and (4) those discussing the 
physical book, its design, production, and distribution: 

Mr. Roden’s paper, “Theories of book selection for public libraries,” sets 
the stage for those that follow. Though based on his experience as head of the 
Chicago Public Library, Mr. Roden’s suggestions are, on the whole, equally 
applicable to smaller institutions. Of particular importance at this time when 
book budgets are still being drastically curtailed and libraries everywhere re- 
quired to justify their claims to adequate public support are his recommenda- 
tions of qualitative as opposed to quantitative standards of book selection. 
These suggestions have a very familiar ring to most librarians. In “Commu- 
nity analysis and the practice of book selection” Dr. Carnovsky ably supports 
Mr. Roden’s advocacy of more carefully formulated book-selection policies, 
insisting upon the library’s obligation to exert a positive educational influence 
by buying only those reading materials which have authentic worth and edu- 
cational value for the particular library’s clientele. What is educationally 
valuable to an individual community can be determined only when its specific 
population groups have been identified and their needs, abilities, and limita- 
tions ascertained. Too often community analysis has had for its prime pur- 
pose the determining of reader wants so that the librarian could then proceed 
to cater to those wants. According to Dr. Carnovsky, a library concerned 
only with satisfying demand “not only sacrifices its claim to leadership but is 
in danger of helping to perpetuate doctrines which are false, vicious, and the 
very negation of democracy.” His comments on book selection in terms of 
popular demand versus book selection in terms of general welfare deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of all librarians. 

“Important books of the last one hundred years” by Max Lerner is a bril- 
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liant summary of trends in social thinking from the liberalism of John Stuart 
Mill in the middle of the nineteenth century to the present era of Fascism 
with its “race-nation-war complex.”” Terse, pointed characterizations of the 
social theories of Pareto, Veblen, Marx and Engels, Freud, Nietzsche, and 
Parrington, to select at random only a few of the writers Dr. Lerner discusses, 
provide a type of book evaluation sorely needed by the contemporary li- 
brarian seriously concerned about his responsibilities as community educa- 
tor. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lerner may be persuaded to continue his 
efforts to inform and to enlighten the librarian. 

In “Evaluation of contemporary fiction and nonfiction” George Stevens, 
former editor of the Saturday review of literature, discusses competently cur- 
rent trends in literature and the value and limitations of present book-review- 
ing and literary criticism. The paper by Dr. Gottschalk, “The evaluation of 
historical writings,” that by Waldemar Kaempffert on “Popularizing sci- 
ence,” and E. H. McClelland’s discussion, “Selecting books for a technical 
department,” all contain thoughtful, helpful suggestions for the practicing 
librarian. Mr. Gage gives us briefly a great deal of information about the 
work of the book-designer and suggests standards for selecting the physical 
book in his paper, “Aesthetic aspects of book production.” “The pub- 
lisher as a factor in popular reading” is an excellent summary by Mr. Melcher 
of current trends in publishing, particularly in the direction of the less ex- 
pensive series and edition. He has brought together material hitherto widely 
scattered and has thereby rendered a genuine service to the library-school 
instructor. College librarians should be encouraged by Dr. Carter David- 
son’s appraisal of the functions of the library in a liberal arts college and 
his appreciation of the educational role of the librarian. Unfortunately, 
too few college presidents share his understanding. His occasional references 
to public libraries show that he is not yet aware of the educational efforts of 
many public librarians. We recommend to him a careful reading of Dr. 
Carnovsky’s and Mr. Roden’s papers. 

“Book selection and self-therapy,” by Mandel Sherman, proved disap- 
pointing. Perhaps Dr. Sherman has been as helpful as he could be, for he is 
dealing with a subject about which the wisest seem as yet to know compara- 
tively little, but we had hoped, perhaps somewhat naively, for some more 
definite suggestions and for greater enlightenment. His final warning “never 
to recommend any book on psychology or psychiatry to a psychologically 
sick person” is very sound and one every librarian wishes to heed. But how 
can the librarian recognize the psychologically sick person? 

The special interest which librarians have had for the last dozen years in 
the “readable book” has been sharpened recently by the publication of the 
first eleven volumes in the People’s library. No one speaks with greater under- 
standing of the intricacies of the readability problem than does Mr. James 
Clarke of the Readability Laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia. In his 
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paper, “In the language of the people,” he gives an unusually clear exposition 
of what he has learned about the difficulties involved in the simplification of 
adult reading materials. 

Every library-school instructor, not just teachers of book-selection courses, 
will find Miss Hansen’s paper, “The teaching of book selection in the one-year 
library school,” suggestive and thought-provoking. Her insistence upon “the 
book and all that is involved professionally in reading” as the focal point of 
the book-selection course meets with little opposition in theory, though there 
is evidence, as Miss Hansen points out, that overemphasis on technical pro- 
cedures continues to occupy too important a part in most library-school 
curriculums. 

Though Mr. Kroch’s enthusiastic story, “A great bookstore in action,” 
is not placed last in the volume, it is suggested that it be read last and that 
throughout the text the term “librarian” be substituted for the term “book- 
seller.” It still makes very good sense when so read, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Kroch will not object to the change but will appreciate the implied compli- 


ment. 
Miriam Downinc TOMPKINS 


School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


Public library finance. By Frep Bartow. (“The librarian series of practical 
manuals,” XI.) Gravesend: Alex J. Philip, 1938. Pp. 111. 

Public library finance. By Duncan Gray; with a Foreword by Jesse Boy- 
DELL. (“Practical library handbooks,” No. 5.) London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 152. 5s. net ($1.30 from London; $1.45 postpaid, from H. W. 
Wilson). 

The field of public-library financial administration is seriously in need of 
sound, basic, and thorough study. In the United States the most important 
publication that has appeared on this subject is the depression-inspired vol- 
ume, Current problems in public library finance, edited by Carl Vitz. Of course, 
numerous minor studies and articles of varying worth have also been pub- 
lished. 

The recent appearance of two books published in England, both entitled 
Public library finance, evinces growing recognition of the importance of 
financial matters to library administration and to library service generally. 
Of the two, Barlow’s book is definitely the more elementary—it is purely 
utilitarian and designed to introduce young librarians to the day-to-day 
financial problems of public libraries. As such it is logically arranged and 
clearly written, with admirably simple definitions and explanations of 
financial terms, processes, organizational relationships, etc. The author treats 
in turn the sources of income for public libraries, the budget process, pur- 
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chasing, accounting procedures, auditing, insurance, and, finally, an ex- 
tremely brief sketch of county-library financial problems. In view of the 
purposes for which this book was written, one cannot criticize the detail 
and minutia which fill its pages, though one can only wonder at the need for 
noting the most commonplace and rudimentary practices, e.g., the chapter on 
“Petty cash.” Of more serious import is the possibility that a firmer grasp 
of the subject would have been conveyed not by taking up the details of and 
variations in current practice but by developing the basic principles of public- 
library financial administration through a study of the relevant aspects of 
accountancy, law, and public administration generally. This approach is used, 
in a limited way, by Duncan Gray in his book. 

Gray has attempted to “set out some of the main underlying principles, 
and promote discussion towards the desirable end of the adoption generally 
of acceptable scientific principles to govern the finance of public libraries.” 
Though he, too, is concerned with the practical aspect of the subject and 
the feasibility of “next steps” in the development of general principles, his 
work is definitely more theoretical than Barlow’s—wider in scope, and more 
analytical in nature. He offers a well-developed treatment of such problems 
as the amount of tax money the library should seek; the proportions of the 
budget for books, salaries, and other expenses; the place of the library in the 
structure of local government, etc. The chapters on the budget process, pur- 
chasing, procedures for the payment of bills, and accounting are generally 
sketchy and replete with details of variations in practice A valuable feature 
is the final chapter, containing the most important provisions of English law 
regarding matters of public-library finance. The author’s conclusions on vari- 
ous controversial questions in this field indicate that he holds a liberal or pro- 
gressive point of view. Thus he urges further integration of the library with 
local government, the preparation of the budget request on the basis of “the 
needs of the service,” and the abandonment of inadequately supported, inde- 
pendent library units—especially in towns of under 20,000 population—in 
favor of county library service. 

One looks in vain in both books for more than a brief mention of financial 
reports, cost accounting, and the internal organization of the library’s busi- 
ness office. The lack of extended treatment of such matters emphasizes the 
limited scope of the area covered and indicates the relatively narrow point of 
view held by both authors as to the general nature of the field of public-library 
finance. This cannot be charged against the works themselves, since they were 
not designed to cover the broader area indicated; it is a consideration, how- 
ever, that enables one to appreciate the limitations of the type of approach 
these authors have used. Both volumes contain a number of valuable sample 
forms; neither includes a bibliography. 

Fred Barlow is on the staff of the Croydon Public Libraries and Duncan 
Gray is chief librarian of the Nottingham Public Library. Both men reveal 
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sufficient familiarity with the financial practices of English public libraries 
to warrant confidence in their work. Both books are of direct value to English 
librarians as the best available sources for rounded study of the practical 
aspects of the subject. Both will be of interest to Americans; Gray’s volume, 
especially, should prove highly suggestive and stimulating. 

There is a remarkable similarity, usually unappreciated on this side of the 
Atlantic, in library problems in England and America in general and in the 
financial problems of their libraries in particular. It is interesting to observe 
that English librarians have come to much the same conclusions on many of 
these problems as we have (save for differences in detail demanded by varia- 
tions in local conditions). Special library mill taxes are on the way out in 
America; the equivalent English practice was changed by the removal of the 
penny-rate limitation and the provision for public-library support from the 
general tax funds. The standard distribution of a library’s budget in England 
follows the same lines as does our own A.L.A. formula. Both the Library As- 
sociation and the A.L.A. have adopted an object classification of accounts. 
The trend in America to make the public library a more integral part of local 
government is allowing the library ever less independence fiscally; when we 
remember that the Engish public library has always been a part of the fabric 
of local government, it becomes clear how American librarians can profit by 
the English experience and conclusions as recorded in such works as these by 
Gray and Barlow. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the value of these books to American 
librarians will soon be reduced by the preparation of a reasonably complete 
and critical treatise on the financial administration of American public li- 
braries. Such a treatise, it is suggested, should concern itself primarily with 
the evaluation of the principles on which current practice rests. It should 
consist, in large part, of a translation into library terms of the advances made 
in government accounting and administration and be based on a considera- 
tion of the appropriate background supplied by law, public administration, 
and accountancy. To be of most value it should make clear the possible rela- 
tionships of finances to library administration generally and not emphasize 
primarily the workaday routines of the business office as such. 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, No. 8. Compiled by Catatoc Section oF 
THE AMERICAN Lisrary Association. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1940. Pp. 152. $2.25. 

The three-in-one nature of the Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook—society 
proceedings, journal articles, and yearbook data—makes possible a compact 
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file of what is being said, thought, and done in the cataloging world from year 
to year. Such a combination of material, if properly handled, carries with it 
both reading interest and reference value. With the appearance of each new 
volume there is an immediate inspection for articles of reading interest, since 
reading interest is the factor which gives individuality to each issue. The ma- 
terial of reference value is left for a second perusal or is transferred to a mental 
niche embracing the file of yearbooks as a whole 

The topical articles of the 1939 Yearbook have too wide a scope to be 
succinctly described in a theme phrase. The San Francisco conference was 
the source of five articles, and four of these are concerned with division of the 
dictionary catalog as a means of making it a more pliable tool The fifth dis- 
cusses the problem of effective interpretation of a university catalog for the 
benefit of faculty and students. One paper presented at the Kansas City con- 
ference provides a realistic conception of union catalogs and another a dis- 
cursive essay on high lights in cataloging since the Middle Ages. From a paper 
prepared for the Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers comes a description 
of the classification and treatment of the local history material in the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library; and similarly from a 
paper for the Regional Group of Catalogers for Northern California, an ex- 
position on the cataloging and classification of the Hoover War Library at 
Stanford University. 

In addition to this material from meetings of societies, there is an article by 
Mr. Berthold on increasing the reference use of union catalogs, one by Miss 
Dare on anonymous entries in the British Museum Catalog, and one by Miss 
Neiswanger on the book numbers used for individual authors in literature at 
the University of Kansas. 

There are biographical sketches of Mr. Hastings and the late Dorkas Fel- 
lows, to whom the Yearbook is jointly dedicated. An article giving historical 
notes on the Dewey Decimal Classification, written by Miss Fellows in the 
last year of her life, is also included. 

Continuing the reportorial work of earlier numbers are Miss Thompson’s 
report summarizing activities over a five-year period in libraries, both in the 
United States and in Latin America, and the section containing abstracts of 
ten theses presented to library schools in 1938. The remaining contents are 
the constitution of the Catalog Section—printed here for the first time with 
the amendments which were adopted at the New Haven conference—a list of 
the officers and committees for 1938-39 and 1939-40, and a second supple- 
ment (1937-39) to the Biographical Directory. 

It seems to the reviewer that this issue of the Yearbook has more reading 
interest than some previous numbers. In particular, the two articles on union 
catalogs by Mr. Van Male and Mr. Berthold, who are pre-eminently qualified 
to discuss the problem because of their intensive work in the field, are vital to 
the professional knowledge of every catalog librarian. Mr. Lubetzky’s paper 
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from the San Francisco conference gives a convenient analytical summary of 
the pros and cons of a divided catalog. Miss Charlton’s historical essay from 
the Kansas City conference is a refreshing antidote in the humdrum of 
everyday work. 

The reference value of the Yearbook is unquestioned, and this factor, cumu- 
lative with the addition of each new issue, steadily increases from year to year. 


Jennette E, Hircucock 
Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A study of the extent to which existing printed government indexes and catalogues 
can replace the card catalogue in making the contents of federal documents 
available. By Grace A. CampBeLL. (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College bulletin, XXXVI (November, 1939]; “Library bulletin,” No. 7.) 
Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939. 
Pp. 30. 

The title of this publication, originally a Master’s thesis submitted to the 
Graduate School of the University of Illinois, adequately defines the author’s 
purpose. The Bibliography indicates, from the reviewer’s point of view, that 
the utility of printed government catalogs was appreciated prior to the matur- 
ing of a rigid cataloging technique more than three decades ago. From a sur- 
vey of recent literature, Miss Campbell concludes that librarians are re- 
appraising these tools. Their present embarrassment lies in the threat of 
gargantuan card catalogs and excessive cataloging costs. 

The first of the author’s two quantitative tests was designed to measure 
“the extent of analytics for government documents in card catalogues.” 
From “government series,” from annual reports of federal agencies, and from 
the “Congressional set” fifty titles were selected as representative basic refer- 
ence aids in the several subject fields. Owing to this singular quality, it was 
assumed that, if a routine for analytics existed, these publications would cer- 
tainly be so treated. 

The list was checked against the catalogs of ten “larger and presumably 
well cataloged” libraries, namely, Chicago, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Purdue, 
and Stanford universities; Iowa and Kansas state colleges; the St. Louis 
Public Library, and the John Crerar Library. This group represents seven 
libraries receiving all federal documents, and three receiving selected publica- 
tions. That more than 80 per cent of the titles were cataloged in four of the 
university libraries may be attributed to more inclusive processing routines 
which in turn are affected by a diversified university curriculum. A more in- 
tensive study would have conceivably given consideration to the educational 
functions of each library. Nevertheless, the author’s deductions from a trio of 
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tables are illuminating. First, the frequency with which a title appeared in 
the catalogs of the ten libraries was distinctly irregular, and the corollary is 
suggested that its serial character and not the “individual merit” of a docu- 
ment determines the appearance in a catalog. Second, more author and sub- 
ject than title entries are made. Third, analytics for government series are 
seldom provided. 

The second quantitative test compared the amount of existing material 
found in card catalogs under subject to that found in government indexes 
and catalogs. The catalogs of six midwestern libraries, representative as to 
type, were examined. For comparison, Poore’s Descriptive catalogue, Ames’s 
Comprehensive index, the Document catalogue, and the Monthly catalogue for 
1935 and 1936, were selected with limitations. The bases of comparison were 
twenty-three subjects, discriminatory and practical. Among the facts derived 
therefrom, several are especially noteworthy: 43.8 per cent of the materials 
on all subjects was located only in the government catalogs. In the combined 
catalogs of the six libraries 56.1 per cent of the materials on all subjects was 
available; but the most any single library catalog referred to was 28.5 per 
cent. The average percentage of government publications on all subjects 
found in the university and special library catalogs trebled that in the cata- 
logs of the college and public libraries. 

Under ideal conditions which are mythical, a library may deliberately cur- 
tail the cataloging of documents because it recognizes the futility of a total 
effort or because it relies upon efficiency of the government catalogs. The 
latter cannot be ignored in any case. This is the core of the author’s con- 
clusions. To account further for the lack of a uniform document cataloging 
policy in the several libraries investigated, Miss Campbell might have taken 
into consideration the fact that the strength of book collections, as reflected 
in card catalogs, varies directly with the dominant phases of the curriculum. 
Of course, to trace the outlines of this tangent would have extended the study 
beyond its modest but well-defined boundaries. 

To facilitate the management of a document collection by utilizing printed 
government catalogs the author submits six practicable recommendations, 
among which the following are distinctly of value: (1) arrangement by the 
Documents Office classification or by any other efficient method; (2) super- 
vision by an imaginative and intelligent personnel; and (3) the inclusion of 
form subject cards in the catalog referring to the document collection. This is 
a positive contribution to public-documents literature. 


Gustave A, NUERMBERGER 
Duke University Library 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Classification of the Library of Union Theological Seminary in the City of New 
York. Prepared by Jutta Petree; with a Preface by Witttam WALKER 
Rockwe.t. Rev. and enl. ed. New York: Union Theological Seminary, 
1939. Pp. xxvi+793 (planographed). $15. 

The appearance of a new classification does not cause the discussion that 
such an event heralded in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth. The grasp that the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion has upon public libraries and the extent to which the Library of Congress 
schedules are preferred by libraries of higher institutions and by special and 
research libraries make the issuance of most new systems little more than 
items of curiosity to the majority of librarians. 

This is particularly true of special classifications, which continue to appear. 
The last five years have seen the publication of systems for medicine, law, 
state and national planning, religion, and business. Numerous other classifica- 
tions which have been devised for specific libraries or for special collections are 
seldom heard of except by chance. The Pettee classification, which is pri- 
marily for theology, although it considers all subjects, is not strictly a new 
classification. It was first issued in mimeographed form in 1924, when only 
about one-half of the subjects covered by the Union Theological Seminary 
Library had been reclassified on the shelves. The present edition is a revision 
and an enlargement of the original schedules and represents the results of 
thirty years of work. In the fifteen-year interval since 1924 the remainder of 
the collection has been reclassified, and some of the largest sections of religious 
literature—such as “Church history,” “Systematic theology,” “Judaism,” 
“Hymnology,” “Church music,” and “Biblical theology”—are included for 
the first time. New tables have been developed, and changes have been made 
in the older sections in consultation with authorities within and outside the 
Seminary. 

It is interesting to.speculate upon the possible influence of the Pettee 
classification. The Lynn classification for Catholic books, issued in 1937, has 
been adopted already by several libraries attached to seminaries and colleges. 
It is also being used in conjunction with other classifications. As the quest for 
the perfect classification continues, there seems to be little doubt that the 
Union Theological Seminary schedules will have some effect upon the pro- 
cedures of classifiers and catalogers in all libraries having theological collec- 
tions. Even if librarians do not reclassify their whole collections, or even a 
part of their collections, by the Pettee classification, they will probably find 
some use for the considerable amount of information included in the schedules. 
For the Pettee system contains much material, such as the extensive list of 
“‘Post-apostolic Greek and Latin fathers” and the expanded tables for 
“Hymnology,” that is not present to the same degree in either the Library of 
Congress or the Lynn classifications. It should be remembered, however, that 
the Lynn classification was not desired for a specific library. Small theological 
libraries or large libraries with small theological collections which desire to use 
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the Pettee schedules in a condensed form can do so by following the captions 
in large type “and using as notation the two letters assigned to each group.” 

The Pettee classification was constructed by the same procedure that was 
followed in preparing the Library of Congress system—that is, by working 
from the collection rather than from a theoretical classification of knowledge. 
The size of the Union Theological Seminary Library’s collection—well over 
300,000 volumes, although not entirely of a religious nature—has made it 
possible for the compiler to include topics and subtopics for materials that are 
not commonly found in most collections of theological literature. But such 
information is often invaluable to catalogers and classifiers, who should always 
be concerned with relationships. The notation consists of letters and numbers, 
though the use of digits is more frugal than in either the Library of Congress or 
the Lynn schedules. 

Many nontheological subjects, each in its relation to theology, are included 
in the classification. Some of these, e.g., mathematics and medicine, are 
treated very broadly; but others, such as sociology and music, owing to their 
closer affinity to theology, are developed more in detail, although actually the 
treatment is also broad for these subjects. The theological subjects themselves 
are treated broadly, as contrasted to the close classification of Lynn. The 
richness of the Union Theological Seminary collection in the holdings of old 
theological materials has enabled the compiler to fit the classification very 
satisfactorily to this type of materials. Newer theological materials are gen- 
erally well handled. Some individuals may object to the division of such topics 
as interdenominational movements and church-union literature, which find 
places in “JR,” “WH,” and “SH.” The division is based primarily on whether 
the materials are old or new. In making a classification over such a long pe- 
riod of time such difficulties are bound to occur unless considerable revision 
or reclassification is instituted—often without bettering the situation. 

In the matter of arrangement the efforts of the compiler have been directed 
toward the theologians’ method of using library materials. Rather than fol- 
low a logical linear arrangement without stressing any particular subject— 
such as is attempted in the Library of Congress classification—the Pettee 
classification has placed theology at the core of a centripetal system. In prac- 
tice, however, the theory fails to carry through, as the books must necessarily 
fall into linear arrangement on the shelves. The materials are arranged in six 
principal groupings: “General and introductory,” “Literature,” “Historical,” 
“The sciences,” “Philosophical and systematic,” and “Practical.” 

The arrangement of the major classes of the system generally is worked out 
on a sound basis. There are some classes which seem illogically placed. “Class 
J,” for example, dealing with the general history of the church, appears mis- 
placed between “Class I: Church history,” and “Class K: General denomi- 
national history,” and might well have been placed closer to “Class H: 
History.” This is probably not a serious defect in the classification. 

In a recent study by the reviewer of the attitudes of the faculty members 
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of a university toward the Library of Congress Classification as a means of 
arranging library materials, it was found that prominent among those who 
were not particularly favorable toward the Library of Congress system was 
the theological group. A specific grievance, for example, was the manner of 
treating church history. Miss Pettee has attempted to surmount the difficul- 
ties of handling materials on this particular topic. Unlike the Library of Con- 
gress schedules, which place church history in a unit apart from secular his- 
tory, the Union Theological Seminary classification deals with this extensive 
material in relation to the political and social history of each particular 
country. 

The Index to the schedules is worked out in considerable detail and should 
facilitate use of the tool. Various explanatory notes and records of authorities 
consulted at different sections of the schedules should also prove useful to 
persons employing this classification. In some places perhaps more adequate 
directions are wanting. 

There are some minor errors, such as misspelled words, unsatisfactory 
transliterations, and inconsistencies in typographical setup. Despite these mi- 
nor defects, which should not detract from the general utility of the tool, the 
schedules are excellently planographed and strongly bound in buckram. This 
is well, for this volume should receive considerable handling in all seminaries 
and other libraries having theological collections. Miss Pettee has produced 


a work of which she may be proud. 
Maurice F. TauBer 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Manual for the arrangement and description of archives: drawn up by direction of 
the Netherlands Association of Archivists. By S. Mutter, J. A. Ferru and 
R. Fruin. Translation of the 2d ed. by ArtHur H. Leavitt. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

With the recent development of interest in archives there has been a cor- 
responding increase in the number of archival workers. At the same time, the 
lack of any basic handbook of principles and procedures suited to the needs of 
the United States—similar, perhaps, to Jenkinson’s outline of English prac- 
tice—has become conspicuous particularly to those novices unskilled in the 
techniques of archival economy. 

As long ago as 1909, at the First Annual Conference of Archivists sponsored 
by the Public Archives Commission of the American Historical Association, 
Waldo G. Leland said hopefully: “In time we may be able to prepare a 
manual of archive practice similar to that of the Dutch archivists” (he referred 
to the distinguished work of Muller, Feith, and Fruin). Plans for such a man- 
ual were drawn up but never realized. The Society of American Archivists 
has recently discussed a similar undertaking, but objections seem to focus on 
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the disadvantages of standardizing procedures in the diversified state and local 
archives, especially when legislation is in such an unsatisfactory state. 

Muller, Feith, and Fruin’s Handleiding, since its publication in Dutch in 
1898, has been considered a classic in its field. The principles set forth in it 
have influenced the development of archival economy in England as well as 
on the continent of Europe. Yet until Mr. Leavitt of the National Archives 
undertook this translation of the slightly revised second edition of 1920 
nowhere were these principles available in English. English-speaking archi- 
vists had to rely on the German, Italian, and French translations which had 
all appeared by 1910. 

The Manual consists of one hundred rules defining archives and outlining 
their proper description and arrangement in the interests of preservation and 
availability. Each rule is explained and discussed with illustrations principal- 
ly from the archives of the Netherlands, Belgium, or France. The Dutch foot- 
notes are supplemented by others selected from the French translation as well 
as by Mr. Leavitt’s own comments. This seems to be the first edition to in- 
clude an index. 

The distinction between archives, libraries, and manuscript collections and 
the consequent differences in their administration is at once apparent. “An 
archival collection is the whole of the written documents, drawings and 
printed matter, officially received or produced by an administrative body or 
one of its officials, in so far as these documents were intended to remain in the 
custody of that body or of that official.” This definition of an “archival col- 
lection” —Mr. Leavitt’s translation of the word “archief” is in accordance 
with the usage at the National Archives—is dated only by its limitation to 
“documents, drawings and printed matter.” Presumably photographic and 
other forms of reproduction and sound recordings would now be included. 
There are two other important principles fundamental to Muller, Feith, and 
Fruin’s conception of archive administration. The first of these is that “an 
archival collection is an organic whole, a living organism which grows, takes 
shape, and undergoes changes in accordance with fixed rules.” Consequently 
each of these organisms according to its structure “must be treated in its own 
way.” This would seem to refute the charge that a manual of procedure neces- 
sitates standardization. The other concept is the respect des fonds, which stipu- 
lates that an archival collection must not be broken up. Furthermore, the 
systematic arrangement which is the basis of archive administration should 
depend on the original organization of the fonds. Developed as a corollary to 
this viewpoint is a rule that has caused heated arguments between historians 
and archivists: “In the arrangement of an archival collection the interests of 
historical research should receive only secondary consideration.” 

It is evident, then, that the Manual is of great value in defining the bases of 
archival economy. It is founded on European experience, and therefore the 
details are not always applicable to the large masses of modern records in this 
country. For instance, in cataloging an archival collection, Muller, Feith, and 
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Fruin depend on inventories and calendars. American archivists have found 
these guides inadequate and are experimenting with the library card-catalog 
technique. In general, however, the rules are simple, logical, and not limited 
by national boundaries. For those not experienced in archival theory and 
practice the Manual will be a worthy introduction to this cousin of library 
science. It is to be regretted that a glossary was not compiled. The American 
terminology, which itself is not yet widely established, is here complicated by 
the various shades of meaning in the European terms which had to be trans- 


lated. 
GeorceE J. Finney 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Union cataloging projects. (““W.P.A. technical series: library,” No. 1.) Wash- 
ington: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Division 
of Professional and Service Projects, 1940. Pp. 36+[33] (mimeographed). 
The librarians’ growing interest in union library catalogs makes this pub- 

lication a welcome addition to the scant literature that exists on some of the 

problems connected with union-catalog construction. The attempt to get be- 
yond generalities is particularly noteworthy. Principles, procedures, routines, 
and activities not dealt with in detail in Vanderbilt’s 4 brief account of the 
principles and formative period of the Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia 

(1937) are included here in extended form. Since no specific union catalog is 

considered, the principles and methods are undoubtedly useful to individuals 

concerned with various types of union library catalogs. 

Comment concerning the preliminary activities of a planning committee for 
a proposed union catalog is extremely pertinent at this time when promoters of 
like projects are called upon to justify their existence. In the introductory 
chapter suggestions are made that the committee occupy itself with such mat- 
ters as the meaning, purpose, and practical functions of a union catalog; the 
need of such an instrument for a specific area or region; the accessibility to and 
type of recording of library materials in the area; the existence and sig- 
nificance of special collections; the possibilities of co-operative purchasing; the 
responsibility of contributing units; the responsibilities of the agency housing 
and administering the project; and the extent of effort co-operating agencies 
will agree to in order to perpetuate and maintain the catalog. Neglect to ex- 
amine thoroughly any one of these factors will result in considerable difficulty 
once the project is started. 

The employment of WPA labor in making the initial and basic compila- 
tions of union catalogs—such as was done at Philadelphia—naturally is 
emphasized by the sponsors. This type of labor, used in conjunction with 
microphotographic apparatus, is perhaps satisfactory for all practical pur- 
poses. Doubtless union-catalog projects provide suitable ways for employing 
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needy people. But the reviewer feels that, unless use of the union catalog is 
carefully analyzed and assumptions regarding the merits and services of the 
instrument are tested, it may be wise to proceed cautiously before new projects 
are put into operation. 

For those wishing to know more of the divisions into which the work of a 
union catalog falls this publication should be helpful. Activities of the four 
major units of activity—photographic, typing, filing, and revision—are de- 
tailed enough to give a picture of the entire process of compiling the catalog. 
In the photographic process, for example, the movement of the original cards 
through the special camera is described. In the matter of typing, such prob- 
lems as personnel, instruction, and methods are considered. Various difficul- 
ties in filing, some of which have been referred to by Arthur B. Berthold in his 
articles relating to the Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia, are discussed. 
They suggest the problems which union-catalog officials must solve in order to 
insure efficient operation. Methods of combining duplicate cards are also ex- 
amined. The final revision of the union catalog is an extremely important 
process, and the procedures for this work, though described somewhat briefly, 
should suggest to newcomers effective methods of approach. 

The appendixes furnish detailed information concerning procedures, forms, 
records, and mechanical aids. Appendix M, “Elements of a Work Projects 
Administration project to construct a union catalogue of average size,” de- 
scribes in outline form the time element, personnel, equipment, and supplies 
that will be necessary to compile a union catalog of approximately one million 
cards, The increases necessary for larger projects are indicated. 

While the work may contain little that is new to the few individuals who 
have been developing union catalogs, it should give the average librarian some 
idea of the number of problems involved. The reviewer hopes that from such 
publications as this, together with the publications of several union-catalog 
and bibliographic-center officials, a more complete study of union catalogs in 
America will be produced. 

Although mimeographed, the original copy was carefully prepared, and 


there are few typographical errors. 
Maurice F. TauBer 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Guide to the Latin American manuscripts in the University of Texas Library. 
Edited by Cartos E, CastaNepa and Jack Autrey Dasss, (“Committee 
on Latin American Studies, American Council of Learned Societies miscel- 
laneous publication,” No. 1.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1939. Pp. x+217. $3.00. 

This is a guide to some six hundred thousand pages of manuscripts relating 
mainly to the history of Mexico and that part of the United States known as 
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the Spanish Borderlands. The items on the history of Central and South 
America are not numerous (there are also a few bearing on the Philippines). 
The collection deals primarily with Mexico, Texas, California, and New 
Mexico. Although many of the manuscripts are originals, with the exception 
of those relating to Texas the bulk consists of authentic copies. The guide, 
however, does not indicate clearly the relative proportion in each class. 

The manuscripts are described by listing the original title of each or a 
made-up title applied to a collection of selected copies bearing on a specific 
topic. The guide does not present any detailed information regarding content. 
In most instances, however, the dates of the items are given and reference is 
made to the published copy of the manuscript if it has been published. 
Scholars will find the guide useful. The Index deserves special commendation. 

Much of the cream has already been taken from this collection. Many of 
its important items have been published in documentary collections which 
may be located by reference to the guide. Many other manuscripts have 
served as the basis of works written by a number of historians. Such scholars 
as E. C. Barker, Carlos Castafieda, and George P. Garrison have practically 
exhausted the Texas materials. Bolton and his school have utilized the bulk of 
the manuscripts dealing with the Spanish Borderlands, especially California, 
Texas, and New Mexico. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Genaro Garcia, and 
other Mexican scholars have done the same for colonial Mexico or New Spain. 

In fact, many of the manuscripts were largely exploited or in process of 
exploitation before they were deposited in the University of Texas Library. 
Herbert E. Bolton, W. E. Dunn, Charles H. Cunningham, Justin H. Smith, 
Charles W. Hackett, France V. Scholes, Carlos Castafieda, and others made 
copies of selected manuscripts to be utilized in their researches or published in 
documentary collections and immediately or afterward deposited the copies in 
the library. Genaro Garcia and Joaquin Icazbalceta acquired original manu- 
scripts and had copies made from selected manuscripts in various repositories, 
published many of them, used many more in the preparation of their articles, 
monographs, and books, and then sold their collections to the University of 
Texas. With the exception of the official archives of the state of Texas— 
pretty thoroughly utilized by such scholars as Barker, Garrison, and Casta- 
fieda—the W. B. Stephens Collection of approximately twenty thousand 
pages is the only important assemblage not utilized to a considerable extent by 
the collectors. 

This description of the manner in which the University of Texas manu- 
scripts were assembled is not intended to disparage their value. In a sense, no 
manuscript collection is ever so exhausted as to become dead material. Manu- 
scripts are always useful to antiquarians, and each generation of historians 
seems to be capable of shedding new light by examining the sources. 

Most of the unutilized treasures of the collection relate to the history of 
Mexico from 1821 to 1895. Some of the Texas manuscripts of this period have 
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been published by Castafieda, Garcia, and other scholars, and a considerable 
bulk of them has been used by W. H. Callcott. But important original con- 
tributions to the history of the period may be made by a careful examination 
of the Gémez Farias, Riva Palacio, and Limantour papers. Apparently the 
University of Texas Library contains comparatively few of the letters of Beni- 
to Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, the outstanding leaders of nineteenth-century 
Mexico, and almost no manuscripts relative to such dynamic personalities as 
Alvaro Obregén, Plutarco E. Calles, and Emiliano Zapata. 

One should bear in mind, however, that the Latin-American resources of 
the University of Texas Library are by no means limited to manuscripts. The 
authors of this guide remark incidentally that the Genaro Garcia and the 
W. B. Stephens collections contain more than twenty-six thousand printed 
items. These no doubt relate mainly to the history and culture of Mexico. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


A guide to the encyclicals of the Roman pontiffs from Leo XIII to the present day 
(1878-1937). Compiled by Sister M. Craupia Carten. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1939. Pp. 247 (photolithographed). $2.00. 


A long-felt bibliographical need among Catholic religious and lay readers 
essaying to translate the doctrines of the papal decrees into Catholic action has 
been eminently satisfied by this efficient and adequately comprehensive guide. 
Scholars, economists, and sociologists interested in pontifical teachings must 
likewise gratefully acknowledge their debt to the compiler. In her illuminating 
Preface the assistant librarian of Marygrove College states that her aim is the 
compiling, not exhaustively, of a guide to the texts, with some commentaries, 
of the encyclicals of the last four deceased popes. Her task has been compe- 
tently accomplished. 

The arrangement of the work throughout its six divisions is, with one 
exception, uniformly commendable. In the second section—general collec- 
tions of encyclicals, followed by commentaries—the collections are strangely 
grouped into two alphabets: the items entered under title and those entered 
under compiler. This arrangement is not employed in the remaining sections. 
Four groups of the collections of the encyclicals of the individual popes, fol- 
lowed by commentaries, are also in the second section. The Preface is Sec- 
tion I. 

The third division gives 144 individual encyclicals in one chronological 
sequence. Number 1, Jnscrutabili Dei consilio, dated April 21, 1878, is the first 
encyclical of Leo XIII; No. 144, Jngravescentibus nobis, dated September 29, 
1937, is the last encyclical of Pius XI. Captioned by the name of the pope, 
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each encyclical is listed by title in the original language, usually Latin. It is 
interesting to note that, of the eighty-six encyclicals by Leo XIII, five are 
written in Italian, two in French; of the sixteen by Pius X, one is in Italian, 
one in French; of the twelve by Benedict XV, all are in Latin; of the thirty by 
Pius XI, two are in Italian, one in German. The title is followed by the date 
of the signature and a descriptive title in English. The original superscription 
is next given, followed by the subject matter. This phrase, in the original 
language, is frequently more informing than the descriptive title in English. 
Next are listed the texts, divided into various language groups—ordinarily 
Latin, English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish; the original language 
group, however, being placed first. Frequently German citations are lacking. 
Within the language group the serial citations are given first, the analyzed 
collections next, and the separates last. Notes regarding bilingual printings, 
translators, bibliographies, etc., are appropriately appended to some entries. 
Then extracts are listed. After the texts there are arranged in alphabetical 
order the last two groupings—the summaries and the commentaries. Of the 
approximately 2,200 items included the compiler has examined all but 13, 
attesting to the wealth of Catholic literature, particularly of Catholic periodi- 
cals in the foreign languages, in the Library of the University of Michigan, 
where the compiler, as a student in the Department of Library Science, under- 
took and so creditably accomplished this work. 

To five libraries of Catholic institutions gratitude for aid contributed is 
expressed in the Preface. The compiler makes no claim to completeness. This 
reviewer, however, under some of the encyclicals, tested the inclusiveness of 
the listing of articles published in certain periodicals between 1930 and 1933, 
grouped in the summary and commentary divisions, by checking against the 
subject entries under the encyclical headings in the Catholic periodical index. 
Although the chosen periodicals are assumed to be fully indexed in the Catholic 
periodical index, the Guide furnishes more subject entries. Checking in the 
same manner the separates listed against the entries in Eugene P. Willging’s 
Index to American Catholic pamphlets, the advantage of inclusiveness in these 
several instances is in favor of the Guide. It is fair to state that the Index 
disclaims completeness. 

Included in the last three sections are: a chronological index—admirable in 
its tabulated, concentrated information—a Latin title index, and a subject 
index in which 209 subjects are listed. These indexes substantially enhance 
the value of the Guide. 

Sister Mary Reparata Murray, O.P. 


Rosary College Department of Library Science 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Subject index to children’s plays. Compiled by A Suscommirtree or A.L.A. 
Boarp on Lisprary SERVICE TO CHILDREN AND YounG Peop te; Exiza- 
BETH D. Briccs, chairman. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1940. Pp. xx+277. $3.50. 

This book provides exactly what its title indicates. It has grown out of a 
need typically expressed in this letter from a children’s librarian of a public 
library: 

We are in need of a subject index to plays—plays with definite historical background, 
plays about foreign countries, plays based on science and invention, plays which deal 
with civic matters, character education, arts, crafts, music, health, peace, thrift, holi- 
days, animals and all of the other subjects about which school children and their teach- 
ers seck materials. In all our work with teachers this seems to be one of the greatest 
needs yet to be supplied. 


The volume confines itself to a thorough classification, with one-line de- 
scriptions, of plays published in book form and designed for presentation by 
pupils in Grades I through VIII. It makes no attempt to cover plays for 
senior high school students. Only in a few cases does it include pamphlet 
plays. It will be especially useful to teachers who want to know what plays 
are available on certain subjects, how many characters are required, where the 
book containing the play may be obtained, and at what price. It refrains 
from making any appraisal of the artistic quality of the plays, however, and 
from any selection of the effective from the ineffective. Herein lies its only 
weakness. It lists all the plays in 202 volumes, each volume containing a col- 
lection of from six to twenty plays. Now anyone familiar with children’s plays 
knows that there are probably not more than one hundred individual good 
plays available, to say nothing of two hundred volumes of collected plays. 
The Index therefore includes no small number of poor plays along with the 
good ones. 

The A.L.A. would do well, in this reviewer’s judgment, to follow this book 
with another which might limit itself to a total of one hundred children’s plays 
chosen because of their high quality. Such a list, especially if each play could 
be described in fifty to sixty words, would bring a chorus of grateful praise 
from teachers. 

Frep EasTMANn 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


The library and the community. By L. Stantey Jast. (“Discussion books,” 
No. 50.) London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1939. Pp. 204. $0.75. 


A distinguished veteran of the British public-library movement, who is 
widely known in America and throughout the library world, here describes for 
the layman in two hundred vigorously written and interesting pages how the 
British library system has come into being and how it operates today. The 
“intelligent citizens” for whom this series of fifty brief “Discussion books” i 
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intended will have little difficulty in understanding clearly what library service 
in Great Britain is and what its principal problems are. Nor need the use of 
the volume be limited to the lay reader. For the American librarian who de- 
sires a quick and candid overview of the British library scene it should prove a 
satisfactory introduction. 

The author spends little time debating fundamentals. He assumes that his 
readers agree that community libraries are essential in a modern democracy 
and that the citizen, like the librarian, desires to know how they can be made 
more efficient. 

Mr. Jast is at his best when presenting his own views on debatable issues in 
library administration and service. For example, he defends the record of the 
ad hoc library committees as administrative authorities of public libraries and 
deplores the passing of legislation which placed the county libraries under the 
authority of education committees. Likewise, he stoutly defends the unlimited 
library tax rate and the higher per capita expenditures of urban libraries as 
compared with the generally “cheap service” of the county libraries. In deal- 
ing with departmental structure he doubts the wisdom of the growing Ameri- 
can practice of organizing departments on the basis of subject matter, save in 
such instances as business and industry. He is an earnest advocate of “‘purg- 
ing” open-shelf collections of their surplus and outmoded volumes and of the 
retirement of these to storage shelves. In the field of children’s work he is not 
sure of the efficacy of story hours, especially when conducted by second- and 
third-rate storytellers; and he does not believe in the American system of sub- 
dividing children’s literature into collections for young children and for inter- 
mediates. All these opinions and others he supports forcefully and effectively. 

To the American librarian the successful organization of Great Britain’s 
nationwide co-operative plan for interlibrary lending is of unfailing interest. 
This scheme Mr. Jast describes in untechnical language in a stimulating chap- 
ter entitled “The National Central Library and the library grid.” 

In general, the treatment of the various subjects considered is not statisti- 
cal, almost all the figures being relegated to a brief ‘‘Note on statistics” at the 


end of the volume. 
C. B. JoeckeL 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The library in the school. By Lucite F. Farco. 3d ed. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1939. Pp. xvit+552. $3.50. 

From its first appearance—in the mimeographed volume that preceded the 
first printed edition of 1930 by two years—The library in the school by Lucile 
Fargo has been the authoritative overview of school-library functions and 
techniques. The third edition, enlarged and partly revised, retains unchal- 
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lenged its position as the most comprehensive and most fully documented 
book in the field of school-library literature. Planned and written as a text- 
book in the “Library curriculum studies,” it is a compendium of existing 
standards and suggested practices—more descriptive than critical, more prac- 
tical than analytical. 

The volume, which includes elementary-school and junior and senior high 
school libraries in its scope, contains six parts: “Educational backgrounds and 
aims,” “Activities and functions” (integration, reading, reference work, and 
teaching the use of the library), “Personnel and management,” “Materials 
and equipment” (book and nonbook materials, housing and equipment), 
“Organization and administration,” and “Relation to other libraries, systems 
and agencies” (school-library systems, support and control, the school library 
and larger movements). 

Fundamental differences between the third and the second (1933) editions 
include the rearrangement of subject matter with chapters grouped under the 
six major parts; the enlargement and revision of the chapters on “Reading as a 
school-library project” and “Teaching the use of the library”; the inclusion of 
a new chapter on the integration of the library with the school; and, as Miss 
Fargo states in the Preface, “‘a complete restatement of the government of the 
school library and of problems incidental thereto”—Part VI of the volume. 
Of the additions and revisions the most significant are the chapters in Part VI 
and the chapter on integration, an essential addition in view of the current 
emphasis on integration and articulation of the school curriculum. In com- 
parison with the first edition the present revision of the chapter on reading 
appears to be more bibliographic than realistic. 

Because of the increasing specialization in school-library work and because 
of the growing volume of literature pertinent to the school library written by 
educators and librarians, the treatment of elementary-school and junior and 
senior high school libraries in a single volume constitutes a gargantuan task. 
The elimination of material directly referring to elementary schools in The 
library in the school seems desirable. Differentiations now existing between 
junior and senior high schools and the results materializing from the re- 
organization of secondary schools, with the concomitant effects on the objec- 
tives, activities, and functions of the school library, make the secondary- 
school library a problem complex enough for concentrated treatment. Miss 
Fargo, however, has ably met the difficulty inherent in so wide a scope by 
presenting elements common to all types of school libraries and noting varia- 
tions for the different levels as they occur, rather than risking redundancy by 
considering each type of library separately. 

Although designed as a textbook for prospective school librarians, The 
library in the school has value and interest for superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and all librarians. The practicing school librarian will find it a valu- 
able handbook replete with suggestions and factual specifications. Possibly 
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this textbook focus has led the author to report descriptively rather than to 
probe or to conclude tentatively about controversial problems and variant 
practices; to detail the practical rather than the objective aspects of school 
librarianship, although function has been given precedence by the author in 
the arrangement of the book. 

The format of the book is excellent and superior to that of the earlier 
editions. The material is well organized, with numerous topical headings 
forming a helpful basic outline, and is obviously written in a style designed to 
interest students. Bibliographies are brought up to date and complete for the 
purpose, with the possible exception of those in the chapter on backgrounds 
and objectives where additional significant studies pertaining to the secondary 
school and its population might well have been included as being basic ma- 
terial upon which to predicate objectives of the school library. 

The third edition of The library in the school supersedes the earlier editions 
and admits of no substitution by them. 

Frances HENNE 
University High School 
University of Chicago 


Special collections in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. By 
Nina Atmonp and H. H. Fisuer. Stanford University, Calif., 1940. 
Pp. xiv+1II. 

To the historian, contemporaneous documents and fugitive literature con- 
stitute invaluable source material in the study of any event. It was Mr. 
Hoover’s realization of this which caused him to begin, near the outbreak of 
World War I, a collection of such materials as would facilitate the task of 
future students of the war. As a collection of documents of the 1914-18 pe- 
riod the Hoover Library might have become large, but it would have had 
definite chronological boundaries. This limitation was removed, as Mr. 
Hoover tells in his Foreword to this volume, when he became impressed with 
the fact that “the most important aspect of the century was perhaps not the 
war so much as the consequences of the war, that is, the social, economic, and 
political currents which had sprung from it.” Since the war the emphasis in 
collecting has been on materials relating to Communism, Fascism, and Na- 
tional Socialism, the most important manifestations of these currents. 

The large collection of materials gathered together during the war years 
has been supplemented by many special collections bearing both on the war 
and on post-war political and social movements. This volume describes briefly 
the 273 special collections, indicating types of materials. The categories used 
are: publications of governments, miscellaneous books and pamphlets, news- 
papers, serials, organization and society publications, posters and photo- 
graphs, maps and charts, films, and currency and medals. Occasionally a 
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quantitative enumeration of each type of material is given. No attempt is 
made at a bibliographical description or listing of titles, which, even if done 
in a selective way, would have produced a very bulky volume. The descrip- 
tions serve quite satisfactorily to indicate the general size and scope of the 
collections. 

Three groupings are made: international, multinational, and national and 
regional collections, the latter subdivided by country and region. Within these 
groupings the collections are listed and described under their names (in most 
cases they are named for their donors or collectors). 

There are two reasons for such a publication as this: (1) it indicates to 
anyone interested in the documents of World War I and in the “social, 
economic and political currents” which sprang from it, what materials, in- 
cluded in special collections, are available for study at the Hoover War Li- 
brary; and (2) it serves as a guide to the investigator in his study at the Hoover 
Library. The difficulty of making useful any listing of special collections un- 
der the rather meaningless titles which they bear has been largely overcome 
by the general groupings and by an excellent Index. 

For World War I material these collections will prove a rich source to the 
student. The great mass of ephemeral! material which is so rarely available to 
the extent which we might wish has been given the attention it deserves at the 
Hoover Library. The post-war collections are less even in value but will be 
useful supplements to related materials in other libraries. 


Rosert H. Witkins 
Chicago Teachers College 


“First addition to the reference list of congresses,” Index-catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon General’s Office, United States Army (Army Medical 
Library), Vol. 1V, ser. 4. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1939. Pp. 29-51. 

Medical men more than any other professional group promoted the inter- 
national congress in its beginnings and have been responsible for a steadily 
increasing number of international meetings in medicine and related fields. 
Physicians and surgeons constituted a major group in the scientific confer- 
ences which began to be held annually in Germany in 1822 under the auspices 
of the Gesellschaft deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte. Membership in this 
congress was limited to residents of the several states in the German Con- 
federation, although guests from other countries were frequently present. 
This marked the beginning of the “migratory” society, as opposed to the 
learned academy with its fixed location. The new type of organization was to 
serve as a clearinghouse for the exchange of information regarding scientific 
progress and experiment. In 1836 a similar meeting of British scientists, physi- 
cians, and surgeons took place in Bristol. 
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After such early experiments came the first truly international scientific 
congress, Skandinaviske Naturforskeres Mgde, which convened in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in 1839, with ninety-two participants from Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and one from Germany. The conference was organized into 
three sections: (1) physics, (2) natural history, and (3) medicine. Forty-eight 
of the ninety-three members were in the medical section, and the motivating 
force behind the congress from the beginning was a physician from Oslo, 
Norway, whose name was Christian August Egeberg. 

Since that meeting this congress has held eighteen conferences. Other in- 
ternational conferences in the medical field have frequently occurred, notable 
among them the International Medical Congress, which flourished from 1867 
to 1913, at last giving way to separate congresses of medical specialists. 

In view of the long association of international congresses with medical 
literature it is appropriate that a great medical library like that of the United 
States Surgeon General's Office, with a distinguished bibliographical tradition 
behind it, should issue a guide to this literature. 

The main list appeared in the Jndex-catalogue, Volume III, series 4, and 
included a record of seventeen hundred individual congresses, chiefly of medi- 
cal character or of medical interest, based on material and information avail- 
able in the Surgeon General’s Library. National as well as international con- 
gresses were included. Because of its high reference value it is to be hoped 
that this list has been made available to libraries in reprint form. If not, li- 
braries should take pains to bring it out in its Jndex-catalogue form, which can 
be done easily by adapting the card which the Library of Congress has printed 
for the reprint (L.C 39-7868). 

The first addition to this list has now appeared in Volume IV, series 4, of 
the Jndex-catalogue, and is also apparently available in separate form. As is- 
sued in the Catalogue, it comprises pages 29-51 of the prefatory matter in the 
volume. The arrangement follows the order of the main list, viz., by subject. 
There are two groupings—one for additions to series already recorded in the 
earlier list and one for new series. Altogether there is a record of 302 meet- 
ings, 163 of which are international. It is to be noted that nearly half repre- 
sent national congresses, and from this aspect alone the list is definitely com- 
plementary to the Gregory list (International congresses and conferences, 1840- 
1937), which is restricted to international meetings. It should also be noted 
that more than half the entries are for 1938 and 1939 congresses, many of 
which would not be recorded in Gregory. In the medical field it includes some 
earlier international congresses not recorded at all in Gregory, i.e., the Inter- 
national Conference on Silicosis, 1930——-. Some diplomatic congresses are 
also included, such as the International Pan-American Conference, 1889——. 

The bibliographical data includes the name of the congress in the vernacu- 
lar (English preferred for international congresses), the number of the con- 
gress, place, dates, and year of meeting. Titles of publications are given in 
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brief form, with pagination and date of publication. No information is given 
as to publisher. There are many useful notes concerning such matters as the 
relationship of a congress to a society, dates of organization, references to 
journals containing announcements or abstracts of reports, and, in some 
cases, an indication of specific topics considered at a meeting. Of special value 
to the cataloger is the occasional listing of variant forms of the name directly 
below the entry chosen. The place of meeting is given in the vernacular form 
rather than the English form used in Gregory. 

Some comparison with the Gregory list reveals considerable agreement 
with respect to entry form. There are some differences, however, which may 
cause confusion in inexperienced hands. These differences are chiefly of the 
following types: (1) choice of the English form of the name for main entry in 
preference to a foreign form or vice versa, (2) an early form rather than a 
later, and (3) minor variations such as the use of “‘of” instead of “‘on”’ or “‘for” 
within the entry. Some typical differences may be noted in the following list: 


Surgeon General Gregory 
Nordiske patologenkongress Scandinavian pathological congress 
Nordisk pediatrisk kongress Nordisk kongres for paediatri 
International congress of physical therapy Congrés international de physiothérapie 
World dairy congress International dairy congress 
International congress of prehistoric an- International congress of anthropology 
thropology and archeology and prehistoric archeology 


With the possible exception of the last entry these variant entries are justified 
and to be expected in lists which were in preparation at the same time. One 
should hope, naturally, that future lists might achieve greater uniformity. 

These Additions, together with the original list issued by the Surgeon 
General’s Library, constitute a bibliographical record of considerable im- 
portance and a definite contribution to a class of literature in need of such 
bibliographical aids. 

Rupo.pu GJELSNESS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Encyclopédie francaise, Tome XVIII: La Civilisation écrite. Directeur, JULIEN 

Cain. Paris: Larousse, 1939. 

The new Encyclopédie frangaise, edited by A. de Monzie and Lucien Febvre, 
does not follow the alphabetical order of the other modern repertories bearing 
the same title; it has followed the example of the Encyclopédie du xviit* siécle, 
and the various items are dealt with according to a topical plan. Tome XVIII, 
which is just off the press, is the eleventh issued since the work was initiated 
in 1932. It is entirely devoted to the different means of transmitting thought 
—book, review, and newspaper. 

The first section is entitled ““Métiers et arts graphiques”; paper-making, 
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printing ink, types, composing and rotary machines, and illustration and 
binding are successively described. The second section, “‘Le Livre,” is divided 
into four parts: French publishers, French booksellers, foreign publishers and 
booksellers, and the different kinds of books. The third section treats the 
review and the newspaper. The fourth and last section is devoted to the li- 
brary. 

The intention of the work is to give an idea of the present state in this 
sphere and not to stay on retrospective considerations. In order that the 
volume may be kept up to date, it is printed on loose leaves so that the parts 
that become outmoded may be replaced by new sheets. 

The editor of this volume is Julien Cain, administrator general of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, who has so deeply transformed this library in its 
building and in its services, transferring whole departments to Versailles, 
opening new rooms for periodicals, rare books, bibliographic tools, and or- 
ganizing a commercial store for the sale of catalogs. He was well chosen to 
manage such an enterprise which wanted multifarious knowledge and clear 
judgment; he also, as a librarian, was well placed to select the right collabora- 
tors. Mr. A. Bargilliat, for instance, has explained in the clearest way all that 
concerns bookmaking and the most modern processes of printing without mis- 
leading the reader among some too technical accounts. Authors, publishers, 
booksellers, bibliographers, and librarians have successively written the chap- 
ters of their competency, in compliance with the plan. 

The library section begins with some general remarks by J. Cain and a 
short historical survey by Charles Samaran; this reviewer related the govern- 
ment of the libraries through the world, from the most centralized states to 
the least—the United States is not, as it could be imagined, among the 
former. The description of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris has been done 
by J. Cain; other big libraries, such as the Library of Congress, are drawn by 
A. Esdaile; university and research libraries are described by Charles Beau- 
lieux, special libraries by B. du Retail; and town libraries by E. Dacier. 

In another chapter, the manuscripts, stamps, coins and medals, maps, 
music, and periodicals departments are considered. The most recent buildings 
are reviewed, with many pictures, by the architect of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, M. Roux Spitz. The author of the Manuel du bibliothecaire, L. 
Crozet, points out what a catalog should be, how it must be made—whether 
its matter be early printed books, musical works, maps, or manuscripts— 
how the cataloging rules might be unified, and he finishes by giving a census 
of the principal catalogs of the world; the United States surprisingly is not 
mentioned. The volume ends with contributions on the library extension by 
Charles Schmidt and on the organization of the intellectual research by 


J. Cain. 


Henri Lemaitre 


Institut Scientifique de Recherches Economiques 
Paris, France 
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Books for adult beginners. Compiled by Starr or Reapers’ Bureau oF 

Cincinnati Pusiic Liprary: Pauine J. Fine, Marcaret Ecan, HELEN 

H. MacLean. Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. Pp. 64. 

$0.65; ten or more copies, $0.50 each. 

The preoccupation of American educators, librarians, and readers with the 
problems of reading has been clearly manifested on widely differing levels in 
the early months of this year. In the upper “intellectual” area no such stir 
has been created in a long time, so that it is as well that the “much-neglected 
person, ‘the adult beginner,’ ” should have his share of illuminating attention 
in this pamphlet which is the result of experiment and observation under the 
experienced guidance of Pauline J. Fihe of the Cincinnati Public Library 
Readers’ Bureau. 

The pamphlet opens with a thoughtful, penetrating essay by John Chancel- 
lor in which are summarized the more important findings of the first Chancel- 
lor report—now out of print—dealing with the problem of reading materials 
for adult beginners. It is helpful thus to relate this list to those that have 
preceded it not only for historic but for practical reasons. There is a logical 
progression from Felsenthal to Hoit to Edge and then to the findings here set 
down. There is a relation to librarians’ recognition of this problem and the 
efforts made to meet it with the materials available, wherever they may be 
found. The realism with which the authors have faced this need is manifest 
in the evolution of the books listed, which necessarily grade the reader for 
whom they will be useful in the same annotation. Numbers of books intended 
primarily for the use of children and pupils in grade schools are necessarily 
used as “‘stop-gap materials,” since there are but few books available that are 
really adequate for readers on this level. 

The booklist assembled by the Readers’ Bureau of the Cincinnati Public 
Library has been built up through close co-operation with WPA teachers of 
adult classes over a period of years. The basis for selection has necessarily 
been confined to the texts intended for illiterates, foreign born and native; to 
the simplified classics, which have long been a subject of controversy among 
librarians; to elementary-school texts which, though planned for children, are 
reasonably interesting to the adult beginner; and then to the whole field of 
children’s literature and the picture books. The difficulties of using these chil- 
dren’s materials even for the beginning reader of adult years and maturity are 
numerous. Chancellor points to the need of understanding, respecting, and 
sympathizing with the background and the point of view of these adults who, 
though unable to read, are often endowed with native intelligence and bring 
the garnered experiences of life to a problem which is the more complicated 
for being faced belatedly. This cannot be too emphatically stated. 

The list begins with basic texts for class use, arranging the titles in the 
order of popularity. It then proceeds to list books for supplementary reading 
by school grades. These are classified under such subjects as recreation, his- 
tory, social sciences, the arts, etiquette, etc. Following these groupings are 
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books of subject-matter interest to Negroes, books on selecting and getting a 
job, transitional novels, and introductions to adult books. To any librarian 
who has faced and struggled with these problems the order and information 
included will seem logical and useful. The omission of an index is much to be 
regretted in what is otherwise a very satisfactory tool. 

Recognition of the differentiation called for in meeting the beginning needs 
of the native-born adult and the foreign-born reader with a type of experience 
not basically comparable adds to the usefulness of the list. This pamphlet is 
another milestone on the difficult road toward “the readable book” and as 


such is to be much commended. 
Jennie M. FLexner 


New York Public Library 


Contemporary American authors: a critical survey and 219 bio-bibliographies. 
By Frep B. Mittet. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. xiii+716. 
$2.85. 

In a day when slipshod bibliography seems all too often the rule one feels 
especially grateful for this work. For it is certainly the finest large-scale bib- 
liography of contemporary American literature to be issued within the covers 
of one volume. 

The “Critical survey” which opens the volume and which is divided into 
eight chapters—“The background,” “The novel,” “The short story,” “Drama 
and theater,” “Poetry,” “Literary journalism,” “Biography and autobiogra- 
phy,” and “Criticism”—runs to more than two hundred pages and includes 
more than a hundred thousand words. This in itself makes the book a valu- 
able addition; but the bio-bibliographies take up another four hundred and 
fifty pages, averaging something more than two pages for each of the authors 
listed. Various indexes make the book most usable. 

The 1929 edition of this work was only half as large, and the type and 
arrangement of the present edition are far superior. For each author listed a 
brief biography is given; then a list of his writings; then a list of studies and 
articles in books and periodicals. Such diligence and perseverance as this 
should not go unrewarded. The book unquestionably belongs in every library 
and on the desk of every student of contemporary literature. 


Tueopore G. ExrsaM 
Graduate School 
New York University 


Eighteenth century English literature and its cultural background: a bibliography. 
By James E. Tosin. New York: Fordham University Press, 1939. 
Pp. vii+190. $2.00. 

The renewed interest of the last twenty-five years in English literature of 
the eighteenth century has resulted in a flood of new editions, biographies, 
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bibliographies, and critical works devoted to this period. A glance at the 
eighteenth-century section of the annual bibliography of English literature 
which the Modern Humanities Research Association has published since 1921, 
or at the annual critical bibliography devoted to this period which Professor 
R. S, Crane inaugurated in the PAilological quarterly in 1926, will give some 
indication of the popularity of the eighteenth century as a field for research. 
Professor Tobin has performed a meritorious service by collecting within the 
covers of one volume a selection of this voluminous material and making it 
available in convenient form. 

Part I of the Bidliography occupies about one-third of the volume and is 
subdivided into “Historical background,” “Social thought,” “Memoirs, 
diaries, and anecdotes,” “Criticism,” “Poetry,” “Prose” (chiefly the novel), 
“Journalism, Drama,” “Extra-national relations,” and “Further bib- 
liographical aids.” Part II contains bibliographies of individual authors, in 
alphabetical order. An Index, mainly of authors, supplies cross-references, 
and is chiefly valuable for locating authors who for one reason or another 
were not separately entered in Part II. 

The Preface states that this bibliography is neither “exhaustive” —which 
would be of dubious value certainly—nor “selective,” since many titles have 
been included “based on specious or incomplete arguments, in the hope that 
other scholars will prepare correctives” (p. v). The volume therefore cannot 
be considered a critical bibliography. Brief critical notes appended to some of 
the titles would have increased the bulk of the volume but would have im- 
measurably heightened its value. One wonders, too, whether an alphabetical 
arrangement of titles under a given author is desirable—the six pages of items 
listed under Samuel Johnson, for instance, are calculated to bewilder rather 
than to guide the student. For the major authors a grouping of material under 
subheads is highly desirable. 

The choice of authors listed separately in Part II is somewhat arbitrary. 
Clearly it is not on the basis of importance, since such minor authors as 
Susanna Blamire and John Logan are included; neither is the list confined to 
writers of belles-lettres, since such diverse figures as Bentley, Bolingbroke, and 
John Wesley find a place. An inclusive and alphabetical listing of all eight- 
eenth-century “‘authors”—since the dividing line between belles-lettres and 
other fields is not clearly marked in this period—would make the book more 
serviceable. Hume, for example, must be sought for under various headings 
in Part I, and Hume clearly has as much right to be considered an “author” 
as, say, John Wesley. Others who might well have independent treatment in 
Part II are Berkeley, Hutcheson, Gerard, Lord Kames, William Gilpin, 
Philip Doddridge, Arthur Young, and Joseph Priestley. 

The inclusion of eighteenth-century titles in Part I seems of doubtful 
value, particularly since these are interspersed—in alphabetical arrange- 
ment—with the most diverse secondary sources. One wonders, for example, 
why the Gewores completes of Voltaire, “71 vols., Paris, 1820-26,” find a place 
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under “Social thought.” Items are occasionally furnished with such vague 
indications as to be useless—on page 48, for example, we read: “ “‘Unlocated 
British newspapers and periodicals’: Vide this heading in N & Q passim.” 
The beginning student may well quail before such a reference. Some items 
seem to have been included without verification: L. C. Knights’s Drama and 
society in the age of Fohnson (sic!) actually refers to a volume dealing with the 
period of Ben Jonson. On the whole, however, Professor Tobin’s bibliogra- 
phy will be of great use to teachers and students, and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that every user will find unfamiliar and suggestive references. 

Part I is well divided into sections, but even here the student may be be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of items with only alphabetical arrangement. 
This is particularly observable in the section devoted to “Taste: culture and 
the arts,” where such subjects as music and musicians, gardening, furniture, 
costume, paintings, and literary criticism are mingled without subheads. Two 
standard works on Handel are not listed here: Newman Flower (1923) and 
Hugo Leichtentritt (Stuttgart, 1924). Other Handel items which should find a 
place are Victor Schoelcher’s Life (English trans., 1857), which is still valu- 
able; R. A. Streatfeild’s monograph (1909); Churchill Sibley’s Handel at 
Canons .. . (1916), for Handel’s connections with the Duke of Chandos and 
Pope; and, particularly, W. Barclay Squire’s Catalogue of the Handel manu- 
scripts (1927); to which might be added Elisabeth Bredenférder’s monograph 
on the text of the Handel oratorios (Leipzig, 1934). No mention is found of 
Frank Kidson’s valuable British music publishers .. . from Queen Elizabeth's 
reign to George the Fourth’s, with select bibliographical lists of musical works 
printed and published within that period (1900). 

The following additions may be made to Section III of Part I (““Memoirs, 
diaries, and anecdotes’”’): 

Memoirs and correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton, ed. Sir Robert Phillimore (1845); 
Burford papers: being letters of Samuel Crisp to his sister at Burford...,ed. W. H. 
Hutton (1905); Cumberland letters ..., ed. C. Black (1912); Diary of the late George 
Bubb Dodington ..., ed. H. P. Wyndham (1784); R. H. Fox, Dr. Zohn Fothergill and 
his friends ... (1919); The diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville... , ed. 
F. McK. Bladon (1930); H. H. E. Cra’ster, “Letters of the first Lord Orkney during 
Marlborough’s campaigns,” EHR, XIX (1904), 307-21; Memoirs of Lady Russell and 
Lady Herbert, 1623-1723, ed. Lady Stepney (1898); The girlhood of Maria Fosepha 
Holroyd ..., ed. J. H. Adeane (1896); J. R. Hughes, “Letters of John Roydon 
Hughes, 1743-1749,” EHR, VIII (1893), 307-13; Edward Ferningham and his friends: 
@ series of eighteenth-century letters, ed. L. Bettany (1919); The private correspondence of 
Sir Benjamin Keene, ed. Sir Richard Lodge (1933); 4 later Pepys: the correspondence of 
Sir William Weller Pepys ...,ed. A. C. C. Gaussen (1904); Memoirs of a Royal 
Chaplain, 1729-1763: the correspondence of Edmund Pyle... with Samuel Kerrick, 
ed. A. Hartshorne (1905); J. F. Chance, “John de Robethon and the Robethon papers,” 
EHR, XIII (1898), 55-70; The diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-1716, ed. William Ma- 
thews (1939); Memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald (1641-1722), ed. F. P. Hett (1932); The 
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Whitefoord papers, ed. W. A. S. Hewins (1898); Early letters of Robert Wodrow, 1698- 
1709, ed. L. W. Sharp (1937); P. C. Yorke, Life and correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl 
of Hardwicke (1913). 


Under each author’s name in Part II Professor Tobin lists first the chief 
editions of his works and then books and articles about him. Some contempo- 
rary references are listed, but for the most part these items represent recent 
scholarship. Misprints are fairly numerous. American journals have been 
combed more thoroughly than foreign; the files of the Athenaeum, particularly, 
would have yielded a number of important items—such as G. A. Aitken’s 
correspondence relating to Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot. The vogue and in- 
fluence of English authors abroad receives at times inadequate emphasis. 
Under James Thomson, e.g., Knut Gjerset’s Heidelberg dissertation (1898) 
is listed, but more recent studies on the same subject by Otto Ritter (Archiv, 
CXI [1903], 170), M. C. Stewart (FJEGP, VI [1906-7], 395-411; X [1911], 
20-41, 197-213, 378-414), Jessie Crosland (Archiv, CXX [1908], 289-95), 
C. H. Ibershoff (MLN, XXVI [1911], 107-9), and B. G. Halberstadt (Leipzig, 
1923) are omitted. So, too, with Burns (W. Macintosh, Burns in Germany 
[Aberdeen, 1928]), Elizabeth Rowe (Louise Wolf, Elisabeth Rowe in Deutsch- 
land (Heidelberg, 1910]); John Wolcot (Otto Ritter in Archiv, CVII [1901], 
397-99), Gray (Georges Roth in RLC, III [1923], 651-52; Eugéne Rovillain in 
MLN, XLIII [1928], 442-45), and Swift (Vera Philippovic, Swift in Deutsch- 
land [Agram, 1903)). 

To the references under John Gay should be added J. Douglas Bruce’s 
study of Gay’s translations from Ariosto (Archiv, CX XIII [1909], 279-97), 
M. Ellwood Smith’s articles on the rhymed fable in England (MLN, XXXI 
[1916], 206-16, and PMLA, XLVI [1931], 225-36), W. H. Grattan Flood’s 
essay on the composers of the Beggar’s opera (Music && letters, 111 [1922], 
402-6), D. H. Stevens’ analysis of the effects of the same opera (Manly an- 
niversary studies (Chicago, 1923], pp. 180-89), and Phoebe F. Gaye’s biog- 
raphy of Gay (1938). 

For Pope the Life by Robert Carruthers (2d ed., 1857) is still of value, and 
a cross-reference should be made to A. Beljame’s Le Public et les hommes de 
lettres au xviii® siecle (Paris, 1883). On Pope as editor of Shakespeare should 
be added T. R. Lounsbury’s The first editors of Shakespeare (1906) and 
Margarete Rothbarth’s “Pope und Shakespeare,” Anglia, XX XIX (1916), 
75-100; on the translation of Homer, the series of articles by M. J. Minck- 
witz, “Pope als Ubersetzer der Ilias,” Anglia, XXXVI (1912), 221-82, 
XXXVIII (1914), 227-49, XX XIX (1916), 121-74; on the Rape of the lock, 
the edition by G. Holden (Oxford, 1909), and Erika Treske’s Der Rosen- 
kreuzerroman ‘Le Comte de Gabalis’ und die geistigen Strémungen des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Greifswald, 1933). Two recent interpretations of Pope have 
been made by W. H. Auden in From Anne to Victoria, ed. Bonamy Dobrée 
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(1937), pages 89-107, and Peter Quennell (““Pope: an Augustan poet’’), in 
Cornhill, CLIX (1939), 289-311. 

The items listed under Swift are numerous, but it is surprising to find 
omitted the standard edition of the prose (the Temple Scott). Other items 
which might find a place here are: 

Arthur Parnell,““Dean Swift and the memoirs of Captain Carleton,” EHR, VI (1891), 
97-151; Rudolf Meye, Die politische Stellung Fonathan Swifts (Leipzig, 1903); E. J. L. 
Scott, “Swift and Lemuel Gulliver,” Athenaeum, November 25, 1905, p. 725 (cf. pp. 
837-38, 897-98); Bernhard Heller, “Zu Geschichte der Parabel vom echten Ringe,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, XV1 (new ser.; 1906), 479-85; Pietro 
Toldo, “Les Voyages merveilleux de Cyrano de Bergerac et de Swift et leurs rapports 
avec l’oeuvre de Rabelais,” Reoue des etudes rabelaisiennes, 1V (1906), 295-334, V 
(1907), 24-44; Rudolf Schevill, “Swift’s hoax on Partridge, the astrologer, and similar 
jests in fiction,” Transactions Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XV (1909), 
227-38; Gertrud Gloor, Swift und die Frauen (Freising-Miinchen, 1922); Lucius L. 
Hubbard, Contributions toward a bibliography of Gulliver's travels (Chicago, 1922); Adolf 
Heidenhain, Uber den Menschenhass: eine pathographische Untersuchung iiber Jonathan 
Swift (Stuttgart, 1934); A. Goodwin, “‘Wood’s halfpence,” EHR, LI (1936), 647-74; 
Josef Sewald, Swift's Entwicklung zum Satiriker (Augsburg, 1936); Herbert Davis, 
“Recent studies of Swift: a survey,” University of Toronto quarterly, VII (1938), 273- 
88; H. W. Garrod, “Phalaris and Phalarism,” in Seventeenth century studies presented to 
Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 360-71; Robert Wyse Jackson, Yonathan Swift, 
dean and pastor (1939). 

Dona.p F. Bonn 


University of Chicago 


An early New York library of fiction: with a checklist of the fiction in H. Caritat’s 
Circulating Library, No. 1 City Hotel, Broadway, New York, 1804. By 
Georce Gates Rappin, Jr. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. 113. 
$2.25. 

In this brief but useful work Mr. Raddin studies the tastes in reading and 
the critical attitudes of post-Revolutionary New York by examining the 
catalog of a leading circulating library. The study, which deals mainly with 
fiction, consists of a short essay, “An analysis of the library,” and an exhaus- 
tive check list of the novels and romances reprinted from the catalog with 
Mr. Caritat’s descriptive and critical comment on each work. 

The essay describes the catalog in detail and contains a selected list of 
works in all fields culled from its pages. The library was surprisingly well 
stocked with books in French—fifty-three of the two hundred and fifty-four 
pages in the catalog are devoted to them. Equally surprising is the wide range 
of subject matter, including the major works in science, art, philosophy, edu- 
cation, religion, as well as fiction, for which there was apparently a demand 
by Mr. Caritat’s customers. 

Mr. Raddin is interested also in the criticism of fiction and focuses atten- 
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tion in the essay on “A general defence of modern novels” reprinted by Mr. 
Caritat from the novel Monckton. The “Defence” emphasizes the underlying 
moral purpose of the art of fiction, the attitude reflected in the detailed com- 
ment on each book in the check list. In the decided moralistic bias of Caritat’s 
catalog the dominant and well-known critical attitude of the period is every- 
where apparent, and Mr. Raddin’s study adds nothing new on this score. 


Lesuie C. WARREN 
University of Chicago 


The road to Tryermaine: a study of the history, background, and purposes of 
Coleridge’s “Christabel.”, By Artuur H. Netuercot. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. ix+230. $3.00. 

This book should be considered as a supplement to John Livingston 
Lowes’s The road to Xanadu. It is concerned with the sources and nature of 
Coleridge’s Christabel—the poem that Lowes omitted because it “failed com- 
pletely to include itself”—and offers the latest and certainly most reasonable 
explanation of the nature of Geraldine, that curious character who has 
fascinated and baffled scholars since Christabel was first circulated privately 
in fragmentary form. 

Nethercot, conceiving the villainess Geraldine to be a vampire, suggests the 
least odious of the possible interpretations of her character. He redeems 
Christabel from the myopic charge of obscenity and fixes it in the strange 
hinterland of lamias and legerdemain by a sensitive evaluation of the poem, 
complemented by an ingenious collation of writings on the subject of vam- 
pires and related matters, from classic, medieval, and even recent times. He 
does this not by that type of literary bookkeeping where the existence of an 
influence hangs on superficial borrowings but by tracing attributes and im- 
agery from the earlier writers to Coleridge. Nethercot quotes only from sources 
that could have been available to Coleridge, although at times he necessarily 
resorts to probabilities. In doing this he makes good use of Kaufman’s list 
(Modern philology, XX1 (February, 1924], 317-20) of the borrowings of 
Southey and Coleridge from the Bristol library in 1793-98, just before 
Christabel was written. 

Naturally the book is intended for Coleridge scholars, but it is illuminating 
to anyone concerned with the use a great poet makes of raw materials. It is 
singularly pleasant reading and enhances the satisfaction one derives from 
reading with understanding a poem that has hitherto been exceedingly diffi- 
cult of comprehension. 

Hersert E. ARNTSON 
College of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 
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Bibliography of the Island of Guam. Edited by Cuartes F. Rein; associate 
editors, NATHAN Hasis, VERNE Jay, Carto Simonini. New York: H.W. 
Wilson, 1939. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

The actual bibliography of ninety pages covers sixty-one subjects and in- 
cludes some 1,867 items. Its scope ranges from “Astronomy” and “Botany” 
to “Freemasonry” and “Postage stamps.” This is a big book for a little island 
of 225 square miles (not 206 square miles, as mentioned in the Introduction). 
It was compiled with the assistance of the Work Projects Administration in 
New York City. 

According to the Preface the form of entry follows that which has been 
evolved by the H. W. Wilson Company for use in its bibliographical publi- 
cations. However, several important deviations from the rules compiled by 
this company were noted. Brief comments regarding publications in the bib- 
liography, the contents of which are not made clear by the titles, should help 
the investigator to grasp what is included. But several of the comments 
checked were found to be misleading. With regard to the statement that the 
annotations were prepared with special emphasis on brevity, clarity, and ob- 
jectivity, with critical or evaluative comment eliminated wherever possible, is 
not critical and evaluative comment the main aspect of an important bib- 
liography? And if, as the Preface further states, the program of research 
which yielded the bibliography was thorough, we must conclude that it could 
not proceed beyond the powers of the researchers. Although much effort 
was “spent in making the treatment as exhaustive as possible” and “type- 
written copies were sent for comments and additions to various people”’ during 
the course of its preparation, there remain many serious faults. 

To examine a few of the subdivisions. In the list under “Anthropology” 
there are many inconsistencies and some confusion. In Europe anthropology 
is given the meaning that in America is given to physical anthropology and 
racial origins. The editor has used the term “anthropology” in the European 
sense and has been inconsistent in including two articles by Hornbostel (p. 18) 
which have to do with the Chamorro language. In the United States an- 
thropology is understood to include physical anthropology, social anthropol- 
ogy, ethnology (including ethnography), archeology, and sometimes lin- 
guistics. It seems unnecessary and confusing to have both headings in this 
bibliography without a more careful division of entries. 

Anthropological subjects are scattered under too many headings, and it is 
misleading to have the subject headings “Anthropology,” “Ethnography,” and 
“Ethnology,” and find also entries on subjects concerning native life—such as 
houses, music, calendar, fishing, and folklore—under separate headings. For 
example, the third entry under “Architecture,” the one under “Calendar,” 
both of those under “Music,” five out of the six entries under “Fishing,” and 
all seven of the entries under “Folklore” should be classified under an- 
thropology or under subheadings of the subject. 
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Under Safford (p. 23) and Garcia (p. 84) are listed two of the more im- 
portant references on the culture of the Chamorros. The former is under 
“Botany” and the latter under “Missions and missionaries.” Safford’s The 
useful plants of the Island of Guam is mainly on botany, but it should be listed 
again under “Anthropology.” Garcia’s First history of Guam is the most im- 
portant reference in English on the ancient Chamorros. But the important 
thing about it, which is not noted in the bibliography, is that the history of 
Guam referred to is the translation by Margaret M. Higgins of Garcia’s Vida y 
martyrio de el Venerable Padre Diego Luis de Sanvitores, which is listed farther 
down in the same column. 

Under the headings “Description and travel” and “History” there is listed 
much valuable material on descriptive ethnography. In a bibliography like 
this a good student would look for ethnological material under both these 
headings as well as under others, but it would help to have a note after 
Ethnography: “See also ‘Description and travel’ and ‘History.’ Further- 
more, since Guam is only about twenty miles long, the travel on it cannot be 
heavy, and it would have been better to have combined “Description, travel 
and geography”—under which headings entries seem to overlap anyway— 
under “Geography and description,” or merely “Geography” or “Discovery 
and geography.” 

In the section of the book devoted to “Zodlogy” there are many serious 
omissions on entomology. O. H. Swezey, who has studied insects in Guam, 
handed me a list of twenty-nine important references which are not included. 
It is of interest to note in this connection that Swezey has some forty papers 
on the insects of Guam which await publication. 

Of the names of people published in the list on geology, Agassiz and Stearns 
are the only authoritative workers who have investigated on the island, and, 
as far as the reviewer knows, Agassiz was there only a day or two. Mrs. 
Stearns obtained much of her material from her husband. His, the most au- 
thoritative work on the geology of Guam, could scarcely have been included, 
for it is not yet published: H. T. Stearns’ Geology and water resources of the 
Island of Guam, Marianas Islands (typewritten manuscript, 97 pp., 7 pls., § 
figs. [maps]); it has been on file with the government of Guam since 1937. 

Some of the annotations are incorrect and misleading. For example, under 
Guppy (p. 18) on the three pages quoted, the statements applying to Guam 
are: (1) “Professor Keane holds that the three principal divisions of the 
varieties of man represented in this region [the Pacific]: the Caucasian in the 


Polynesians . . . . , the Mongolian in the Micronesians of the islands of the 
north central Pacific (Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone Islands), and the 
Ethiopian ....in the Papuans..... ” (2) “The Mongols following close 


upon them [the Caucasians of central Asia] finally reached the groups of 
islands together known as Micronesia in the north central Pacific [Ladrone, 
Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert Islands].” These statements that the Mongolian 
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type is present in the Ladrone Islands, which are part of Micronesia, are ex- 
pressed in the note in the bibliography by “asserts the identity of the Mon- 
golian type with the Micronesians of the Ladrone Islands.” 

On page §2 there is a note under “United States. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey.” This reference is to a review of the report of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1904 and should be labeled as such to dis- 
tinguish it from an original source. The original source should have been 
entered instead with a note of the review in Nature. The only statement about 
Guam in the review is: “The other results of this expedition are the deter- 
minations by the telegraph method of the longitudes of Honolulu and Mid- 
way and Guam Islands.” 

With regard to form, there are several points to be criticized. The use of 
“In his” does not follow that in a bibliography of the H. W. Wilson Company 
which I have on my desk. “In” and ‘In his” are not used immediately follow- 
ing the author’s name but are used for analytics (cf. H. W. Wilson’s Style 
book [1936 rev.], p. 47). 

Titles, except perhaps those of nobility and ecclesiastics, should not be used 
in a bibliography except in rare cases where they are necessary for identifica- 
tion. They should be omitted in, for example, “Director” (Duggan, p. 43), 
“Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.” (Albert, p. 42), “Superintendent” (Collins, 
p- 42), “Chief Nurse, U.S.N.” (Dauser, p. 68), “Assistant Curator of Oceanic 
and Malayan Ethnology” (Linton, p. 46). 

Some anonymous titles are under the first word of the title and others under 
“Editor” (pp. 13, 14, §8, 70, 87, 92, etc.); the former way of stating them is 
accepted. The choice of “Editorial notes” as a heading (p. 58) is open to ques- 
tion. The use of a supplied heading without brackets to so indicate it is not 
proper; for example, “Guam” (p. 52). The last is a reference to a note without 
any title which begins, User die Marianen-insel Guam ... 

It is confusing to have entries under such names as “Dumont d’Urville” 
(p. 33) under whatever edition or translation came under notice and entered 
without order. The first entry is evidently a German translation of Voyage 
pittoresque autour du monde ... , Volumes I-II (Paris, 1834-35); the second 
is a Spanish translation of the same work. But the original work is not en- 
tered. Originals should come first and then the translations, according to 
H. W. Wilson’s Style book (p. 37). In the third entry the dates of the expedi- 
tion are omitted, “1837-40.” The annotation for the fourth entry gives the 
impression that Dumont d’Urville visited Guam in 1831; this is not so. The 
fifth entry is for his first voyage; the date for its publication is incorrect; it 
was published in Paris, 1830-35. On page §2 there is another entry for Dumont 
d’Urville: an atlas. His Atlas pittoresque is not a separate work but is the 
title for the atlas belonging to the Voyage au Péle Sud ... 

The entry under Pasteyns (p. 52) is given in French, omitting the name of 
the serial. The note indicates that it is a reprint from an American periodical, 
but this—the original source—should also be stated in the title. 
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A point of lesser criticism refers to the publications of the Agriculture 
Experiment Station in Guam. They are under several different headings but 
not entered anywhere fully. It would have been valuable to note that the 
experiment station was closed in 1932. 

With regard to omissions not already mentioned, an important but rare 
book is left out: Golovnin’s voyage, for which there is no translation from the 
Russian—Golovnin, Vassili Mikailovitch Puteshestvie Vokrug Soveta ... , 
1817-1819 (St. Petersburg, 1822), It is an account of a tour around the world 
performed by the High Command of His Majesty the Emperor on the sloop of 
war “Kamchatka,” 1817, 1818, and 1819, by Captain Golovnin of the Rus- 
sian navy. He stopped at Guam in November (Russian calendar), 1818, and 
commented on the state of the island, the Spaniards there, and the natives. 
Sixteen pages of Volume I are devoted to Guam. 

It seems a pity to have spent much time and money on this publication and 
yet let many faults remain. An author index at the end would have added 
greatly to the value of this bibliography. On the other hand, no compilation 
of this nature is ever complete. Such a bibliography would probably never 
have been published if the project had not been undertaken by the present 
authors. Only those who have attempted to compile bibliographic material 
can appreciate the enormous amount of painstaking labor which is required. 

This Bibliography of the Island of Guam represents the completion of the 
first of a series of annotated bibliographies on the territories and outlying 
possessions of the United States: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, American Samoa, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. 
While we do not expect that such bibliographies will be exhaustive, it is hoped 
that, as far as possible, some of the shortcomings of this, the first one pub- 


lished, will be remedied in the others. 
Joun Westey CouLTer 


University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


The arts and the art of criticism. By THeopore Meyer Greene. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xxx-+690. $5.00. 

Mr. Greene, a professor at Princeton, offers us a most unusual book—a 
research into the nature and criticism of art by a philosopher in close col- 
laboration with experts in the various fields he chooses to treat. In this he 
limits himself to music, the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, and litera- 
ture, especially regretting that he did not find it possible to encompass the 
fields of far eastern art and the motion pictures. As it is, the volume is a 
generous one with over five hundred large pages of text, and three hundred 
illustrations well reproduced and chosen to illustrate his critical points. The 
author addresses himself 


to all critics and philosophers of art, all sensitive laymen and creative artists, who feel 
the need for an analysis of the arts and the art of criticism which is at once empirical 
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and theoretical; which studies the arts from the artistic point of view, yet with appro- 
priate philosophic rigor; and which formulates concepts and principles universal in 
applicability, yet rooted in artistic fact. 


The book incorporates a heroic attempt to interrelate and systematize cer- 
tain critical theories of art with certain philosophical theories, or, as the author 
himself states it: “I have tried to steer a middle course between the Scylla of 
theory divorced from fact and the Charybdis of isolated fact unilluminated by 
interpretative generalization.” To this end the book is divided into an Intro- 
duction treating aesthetics and aesthetic experience, and four parts: Part I, 
“The aesthetic categories and the matter of art,” dealing chiefly with the 
physical characteristics, the limitations, and the possibilities of expression in 
the various arts; Part II, “The artistic form,” or what is often called the 
principles of art; Part III, “Artistic content,” an investigation into subject 
matter and its treatment; and Part IV, “Principles of criticism.” 

Throughout the text there are frequent pronouncements which are preg- 
nant in meaning; for example, that artistic quality reveals itself only to the 
artistically sensitive person and can be appraised only through the artistically 
cultivated imagination, and that art exists “for life’s sake” as well as “for 
art’s sake.” Also the warning is given that the ultimate fact in all aesthetic 
consideration is the complete work of art in all its organic unity—in other 
words, that it is impossible to analyze completely 2 work of art by taking it to 
pieces, even though the writer finds this decomposition necessary in order to 
understand particular works of art. Very welcome also is Mr. Greene’s con- 
demnation of our present enthusiasm for simplicity, although one does not 
necessarily agree with his conclusion that this simplicity is a symptom of cul- 
tural impoverishment and weakness of spiritual insight. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution is the author’s insistence on the im- 
portance of subject matter. For painting, sculpture, and literature this is al- 
most an essential factor if one accepts the sound definition that “a work of 
art is a vehicle of actual or potential communication.” Praiseworthy, too, is 
his discussion of the observation that strictly literal reproduction is impos- 
sible. 

In critical appraisal there are distinguished five levels, namely: (1) formal 
excellence or pure formal beauty, (2) artistic quality or perfection, (3) artistic 
integrity, (4) artistic truth, and (§) artistic greatness. Each level is considered 
a prerequisite of the succeeding. The author does not claim finality for the 
scale of artistic values which he defends but states: “All I would urge is that 
some such method of analysis is requisite to an understanding of the basic 
principles of artistic and literary criticism, and that a wider recognition of 
these principles is essential to the vitality and integrity of the critical enter- 
prise..... ” His categories and their application to criticism are quaintly 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century. 

This is a serious book; it cannot be read at one sitting; it was not made to be 
entertaining. It is pretty much of a comprehensive treatise on the various 
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subjects implied in its title; yet it is not a mere reference book. Its short- 
comings, as the reviewer has found them, may be forgiven to a certain extent 
by the difficulty of the undertaking. The choice of language and the precision 
of statement, which cause altogether too much repetition, constantly remind 
the reader that a professor of philosophy is speaking. Also one can frequently 
take exception to the analysis of particular works of art. The author realized 
this and specifically asks the reader “not to attach special importance either 
to my selection or to my critical interpretation of the illustrations cited.” 
Therein undoubtedly lies the inherent weakness of this kind of book: it is 
almost impossible to illustrate philosophic generalities by reference to par- 
ticular works of art. Nevertheless, the book is provocative, and one feels that 
the author will deem it a success if it encourages others to consider what is the 


nature of art. 
G. Haypn HuntLey 


University of Chicago 


Chip off my shoulder. By Tuomas L. Stokes. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 561. $3.00. 

Here is a versatile book, particularly useful to public libraries, where it is a 
natural on several counts—for vocational interest, for the shrewd close-ups of 
post-war political leaders, as straight autobiography, and, probably most of all, 
because it is a reserved kind of modern confessional in the manner of Vincent 
Sheean. 

Steffens’ Autobiography inevitably comes to mind in reading journalistic 
soul-searchings. The fine ruthlessness of Steffens’ mind is missing here. Mr. 
Stokes is more gentlemanly, less surgical, and so less effective. The style is 
surprisingly uneven, illogical narrative arrangement confuses more than once, 
and frequently the emotional impact of events is unmatched by strength of 
writing. 

Nevertheless, however Mr. Stokes may say it, what he says is important. 
He is an able spokesman for the growing minority of southerners who look at 
national questions from a southern background but who project southern 
problems into their proper national context. Faced with facts, Mr. Stokes 
does not pick a magnolia, though its scent is very real in his emotional life. 
He finds equal guilt in the northern exploiter of southern labor and the south- 
ern gentry who urge him to come. 

The national scene Mr. Stokes likewise observes sensitively. He finds 
drama in everyday life and expects American democracy to pass beyond words 
into a specific way of doing. The Senate Banking Committee hearings became 
more than a major investigation to him. He saw it as an American ideal 
achieving the goal of all ideals—concrete expression: 

It was somehow appropriate to the history and tradition of America that Pecora, 
who had come from Sicily, should become the public prosecutor of men whose heritage— 
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for most of them—reached far deeper into American soil. The levelling process was 
never better exemplified. 


But the major importance to librarians is not his book but Mr. Stokes—a 
privileged American who woke up mentally only by luck, by chance subjection 
to the recurrent alarm clock of journalism. Earning a livelihood in many 
other fields including the professions, he might have ticked a placid life away, 
noting the hours but seldom challenging them even if he suspected that the 
clock might be wrong. Hundreds of young Stokeses are maturing today in 
every library’s geographical community. 

Marian Carnovsky 


Chicago, Illinois 


The novel and the modern world. By Daviv Daicues. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+228. $2.50. 

After much floundering in the cross-currents of modern criticism and 
aesthetic value theory generally, it is a pleasure to come upon opinion as solidly 
grounded as is that of Mr. Daiches, of the English department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Not all readers may agree to build on his particular founda- 
tions, but failure of complete accord should not prevent their appreciating the 
logical beauty of his argument or the uncommon brilliance of his particular 
analyses. In brief, by examining content and technique in the major work of 
six contemporary novelists “whose importance is attested by the general voice 
of criticism,” Mr. Daiches shows that these artists’ experiments in form as well 
as their underlying philosophy (or lack of it) are necessary products of the 
unsettled period in which they have written. 

There are many approaches to the criticism of fiction, from the purely formal to the 
purely historical... .. If we affirm dogmatically that that critical approach is most use- 
ful which involves relating the art of fiction at any given time to the civilization of which 
it is a part, and endeavoring to see all other questions of form, technique, style, and 
subject matter against the background of this relationship, we are aware that this may 
not appear a self-evident truth to all and that to those to whom it does not so appear 
it would be impossible to prove. For such a belief implies... . that to see the results 
of different human activities as separate phenomena rather than as part of a process is 
an unsatisfactory, if not a perverse, occupation. In other words, in the definition of 
an event the context is part of the definition. This is either an axiom or nothing. 


Because this is an axiom for Mr. Daiches, he gives the first chapters of his book 
to establishing his view of current society. 


All civilization depends on some sort of schematization of reality. Some kind of 
value pattern must be imposed on the apparent chaos of human and natural activity 
before the arts of life can take root. Truth, in so far as it is the product of a civilization, 
is bound to be a convention, and nonetheless useful for that. “Absolute” metaphysical 
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truth may be the aim of individual philosophic speculation, but the public truth to 
which civilized activity as a whole is anchored is at once more concrete and more 
arbitrary. 


It is this public truth which provides the artist with his means of com- 
munication, for without it written words will not be symbols to the reader of 
what they stand for to the writer. But in the history of civilization there have 
been periods ‘“‘when community of belief disintegrates,” and among them is 
this twentieth century, of which one of the most outstanding features has 
been the “drying up of traditional sources of value.” ““To examine the causes 
of this collapse of public truth,” Mr. Daiches says, “‘is no part of the present 
study; that it is bound up with the decay of a social and economic system is 
now the view of most competent thinkers, but what the precise relation be- 
tween the two is we shall not attempt to discuss.”” With the collapse of tradi- 
tional values, each writer forms his own concept of reality, of what is sig- 
nificant in human experience, and whether his problem is to make this private 
concept convincing or to work out a standard of his own, “there is no doubt 
that he is faced with a kind of difficulty that does not arise in a thoroughly 
stable state of civilization.” 

The body of the book traces the methods pursued by the six contemporaries 
referred to in establishing their respective personal systems of reality. Gals- 
worthy and Conrad are dealt with comparatively briefly, the one as applying 
traditional standards to current activities and becoming unhappy—even 
querulous—accordingly; the other as failing really to deal with contemporary 
civilization at all, the basis of individual experience for him being not society 
but geography, the exigencies of the nonhuman situation. With Katherine 
Mansfield, Mr. Daiches first completely exhibits the brilliance of technical 
analysis for which the volume is remarkable. Here he dissects briefly, without 
applying outworn labels, those earlier efforts at objectivity called realism and 
naturalism, and shows how Miss Mansfield’s more sensitive striving to record 
experience with absolute truth and “without self-consciousness” made only 
for greater subjectivity. 

The self-defeating effort to create in literature an objective truth-to-experi- 
ence, uncolored by any values or preconceptions, is most tellingly anatomized 
in the discussion of James Joyce. The four chapters devoted to that “‘self- 
exiled Dubliner” not only offer a masterful technical analysis of Joyce’s style 
and method but constitute perhaps the most lucid and consistent explanation 
yet given of the enigmatic elements in Joyce’s content, from 4 portrait 
straight through to Finnegans wake. Joyce, he says, especially in his later 
work, avoids all normative or evaluating comment or even implication, seeks 
to “create his own value as he goes along,” and intends his work to have a 
validity quite independent of one’s ordinary experience or knowledge of the 
world. 

Equally penetrating, though briefer, is Mr. Daiches’ treatment of Virginia 
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Woolf and his diagnosis of her failure to get herself quite believed, which is the 
defect of her qualities. If Joyce is the complete agnostic, Mrs. Woolf is the 
intellectual sophisticate who has so refined and abstracted experience that the 
average person can “see through the crack between it and reality.” Mr. 
Daiches’ diagram of the structure of Mrs. Dalloway is one of the gems of 
technical virtuosity which should make the book a joy to any student of 
contemporary method, whether or not he be sympathetic to the author’s 
major thesis. 

And, finally, Aldous Huxley is diagnosed as a disillusioned romantic, and 
his autobiography wickedly traced through the succession of his heroes. His 
experiments in form in Point counter point and Eyeless in Gaza are attributed 
to the demands of current fashion for innovation rather than to inner neces- 
sity in the substance of the novels. 

It will be inferred, and correctly, that Mr. Daiches considers none of these 
major moderns as squarely in the tradition of great literature. They are too 
completely individualists. And about them as such he has a number of com- 
ments which throw light upon his own implicit forward-looking theory. 

From the chapter on Mrs. Woolf: 

The lyrical mood has many disguises, but its basis, like that of the metaphysical 
mood, is egotism. Egotism can be one of the greatest virtues in art, but that depends 
on the author’s right to speak for others: that right only history can decide, not the in- 
dividual. 

Anent Huxley: 

The frustrated romanticist . . . . is the kind of person who would like to believe in 
love and progress and spirituality and the worth-whileness of life, but finds that reality 
. ..~ will not let him. And why will reality not let him? Simply because . . . . he sees 
reality in terms of individuals and their experiences... . . There is no appeal from the 
individual experience, which is not regarded as a particular event conditioned by its 
environment (and therefore likely not to be repeated if that environment is changed) but 
simply as representing things in general and therefore sufficient cause for despair if 
unsatisfactory. 

Or in discussing Joyce: 

It seems that Stephen—to use the political jargon of the day—is the type of the 
bourgeois intellectual seeing through the ideals of his own class and recoiling in horror. 
But, being a bourgeois intellectual, he does not see these exploded ideals as the ideals of 
his own class, but as symbols of humanity, and so he recoils from humanity. .. . . The 
bourgeois intellectual always has a tendency to see his own experience, his own environ- 
ment, as the universe in microcosm, and this is the penalty he has to pay. 


In connection with Miss Mansfield Mr. Daiches goes even farther: 


The literature of vision tends to come into prose as a part of the reaction against 
what is regarded as an overformulated, and therefore not sufficiently objective, type 
of fable literature. The personal sense of truth replaces the formulas. ... . The next 
stage is, presumably, a new realization that some sort of formula must be applied to 
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experience before it can be objectively described in fiction at all. The paradox of the 
search for objectivity leading to greater subjectivity is admitted, and there is a return 
to the classic ideal again as the way out. There is some hope that the new formula— 
provided by the Marxists with varying degrees of orthodoxy and rigidity—represents 
not simply a return to arbitrary convention but is some kind of reintegration on a higher 
level. 


In other words, while admitting “political jargon” to be such, Mr. Daiches 
still recognizes substance behind the unfortunate vocabulary, and has his 
own conception of the relation between public truth and a workable economic 
system. 

And finally: 

The bourgeois world disintegrates; you can avoid being involved in the disintegration 
either by abstracting yourself from that world from the very beginning or by allying 
yourself in attitude and outlook with the class which stands to profit by its fall. There 
are other ways, but none that are honest. And there comes a time when the first way is 
impossible, and for an honest man there is only the second way left. 


Finishing this volume leaves one with two quite separate hopes: (1) to be 
granted an honesty, however discomforting, that shall equal Mr. Daiches’; 
and (2) that Mr. Daiches will next turn his critical faculties upon that group 
of lesser artists who have already begun trying to orient themselves to the 
civilization not yet born. 

Jeannette H. Foster 
Drexel Institute Library School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Science in our modern world, Book 1: Understanding science; Book I1: Science 
for daily use; Book II1: Science for human control. By Ratpw K. WaTKINs 
and Winirrep Perry. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. ca. 500. $1.28, 
$1.48, and $1.68, respectively. 

Science in our modern world is a three-volume textbook which should give 
students in the junior high schools either an outstanding preparation for the 
later pursuit of specialized scientific endeavors in college and the graduate 
schools or a reasonably adequate foundation for understanding our modern 
scientific world even if they fail to complete high school. The authors were 
well equipped with educational background and practical teaching experience 
for writing this series, inasmuch as Ralph K. Watkins is professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri and Winifred Perry is teacher of general 
science in the Roosevelt Junior High School at San Diego, California. 

The writers point out that the modern world is a world of science and that, 
therefore, one is not educated who does not have some understanding of the 
scientific principles which directly or indirectly affect all modern activities. 
Not long ago educators thought it sufficient to provide for the study of science 
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through specialized courses in the senior high school. For the past decade, 
however, various scientific courses of a more generalized nature have been 
introduced into the junior high schools with encouraging results. According 
to Watkins and Perry these courses, to be successful, should be characterized 
by (1) simplicity, (2) breadth, (3) thoroughness, (4) intimate correlation with 
the social sciences, (5) simplified experimentation, and (6) their ability to 
develop the scientific attitude. These criteria are pretty well satisfied by the 
series in question. 

Book I, Understanding science, approaches biology through the study of 
soils and plant and animal life; physics through the study of gravitation, 
simple machines, and heat, light, and electricity. Chemistry is introduced 
through the study of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen and metals; hygiene 
through a study of digestion, circulation, the nervous system, breathing, and 
excretion. Book II, Science for daily use, is composed of units devoted specifi- 
cally to the following subjects: biology, geology, chemistry, physics, weather, 
astronomy, health, and food. Book III, Science for human control, examines 
the same topics introduced in Book II at greater length. It does not again 
consider weather but contains a new unit on the various aspects of water. 

All three volumes are profusely illustrated with well-chosen pictures and 
diagrams, and they are adequately indexed. Considering the modest price, 
the books are well printed, durably bound, and give promise of standing up 
under the hard usage they will doubtless receive. The reviewer has noticed 
only a few typographical errors and an occasional mislabeling of a diagram or 
picture, in addition to the various half-truths inevitable in scientific writing 
for beginners. 

Carey Croneis 


University of Chicago 

















BOOK NOTES 


A bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939. By Mitton Hatsey Tuomas; with an Intro- 
duction by Hersert W. Scuneiper. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xviii+246. $3.00. 

This bibliographical collection, which brings the 1929 edition to date, commemorates 
the eightieth birthday of America’s leading philosopher. It gives a complete record of 
the prolific output of John Dewey and, in addition, includes a thorough notation of the 
expository and critical writings on Dewey’s views. 

Reflecting the changes of the decade, Professor Schneider’s Introduction is much 
more sober and considered than the sprightly tempoed piece with which the earlier 
volume was introduced. 

On the whole, the book is an extremely useful record for librarian, scholar, and per- 
plexed citizen of the day—whether the interest be in logic and philosophy of science, in 
democratic education, or in the turmoil of contemporary politics. 


Check list of desiderata, Vol. 1, No. 1 (April, 1940). Philadelphia: Union Library Cata- 
logue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, 1940. Pp. 8 (mimeographed). 

This list, containing works which the Union Library Catalogue has been unable to 
locate in any Philadelphia library, is to be issued quarterly with the hope that “‘it 
might prove useful as a record of works that are actually in demand and ought to be 
acquired by some library in the community.” The Union Library Catalogue proposes 
to serve as a clearinghouse to prevent unnecessary duplication and asks that libraries 
report to it the acquisition of any titles on the list. It may mark a step in setting up a 
program of co-operative purchasing. 


Educational film catalog: a selected, classified list of 2,370 non-theatrical films with a 
separate title and subject index. Compiled by Dorotuy E. Coox and Eva Raxsexk- 
Smitu. 2d ed. rev. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. Pp. ix+332. $4.00. 


This composite film catalog lists 2,370 films for educational use, classifying them 
by a decimal system. Information given about each film includes distributors, size, 
length, costs, whether sound or silent, whether black and white or color, whether 
teacher's guides are available, and the grade level intended. 

Probably the best feature of the catalog is that the sources of the film ratings are 
given. One may not always agree with the opinions given of the films. It is helpful 
to know whether the estimates were made by the producer, the distributor, a collabo- 
rator, or some other correspondent. 


Minneapolis Public Library: fifty years of service, 1889-1939. Minneapolis, 1939. Pp. 60. 

Utilizing well-selected and well-executed photographs of the library in action, this 
sixty-page pamphlet tells the story of the development of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary and describes the present services which the library is prepared to render to the 
people of its city. The style is simple and readable. For the professional librarian the 
booklet is useful as an example of effective publicity and also because of its careful 
dating of the beginnings of the various service units which comprise the library system. 
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The North Briton: a study in political propaganda. By Georce Nosse. (“Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature,’ No. 140.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. [xi]+274. $3.00. 

The turbulent career of the short-lived North Briton is here carefully presented. 
Though this periodical existed less than a year (June 5, 1762—April 23, 1763) and ran 
for only forty-five numbers, it has a great deal of historical importance. 

Noteworthy is the identification of the authors of the various issues of the weekly: 
Wilkes wrote twenty-six; Churchill, five; Robert Lloyd, two; William Temple and 
James Howell, one each. 

The volume will prove of value to students of the period. 


Subject headings with cross references for housing libraries. Compiled by KaTurine 
Ma terup and AsranaM Gotpre.p. New York: Citizens’ Housing Council of 
New York, 1940. Pp. [iv]+30. $1.00 (mimeographed). 

This compilation is intended as an aid in the cataloging of that increasing bulk of 
material published on housing and related subjects. It includes some terms found in 
Sears and in the Library of Congress lists—such as “Apartment houses,” “Furniture,” 
“Garages,” and “Poverty”; and others peculiar to this list—such as “Crowding,” 
“Dwelling types,” “Model flat,” and “Tenant selection.” The “see,” “‘see also,” and 
“refer from” references add to the usefulness of the work. 
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The following publications have been received at the office of the 
Library Quarterly: 


Adult education councils. By Rutw Kortinsky. (‘Studies in the social signifi- 
cance of adult education in the United States.”) New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. v+172. $1.25. 

Andhra Granthalayam: a bilingual quarterly library journal. Vol. 1, No. 2 
(December, 1939). Patamatalanka (Via) Bezwada, S. India: Andhra Desa 
Library Assn., 1939. Pp. 142. 

Autolycus’ pack and other light wares: being essays, addresses and verses. By 
AruNDELL Espaite. London: Grafton, 1940. Pp. x+221. 125. 6d. net. 
Bibliography of Latin American folklore. By Ratpu Steere Boces. (“Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association publications,” ser. 1, 

Vol. V.) New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. x+109. $1.50. 

Bibliography of mathematical works printed in America through 1850. By 
Louis C. Karpinski. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1940. 
Pp. xxvi+697. $6.00. 

Booklist books, 1939: selected by the vote of many librarians and compiled by the 
staff of the Booklist. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 
59. $0.75. 

Business and the public library: steps in successful cooperation. Edited by 
Marian C. Mantey for the Public Business Librarians Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. New York: Special Libraries Association, 
1940. Pp. 83. $2.00. 

“The care and preservation of books and records,” Florida historical quarterly, 
XVIII (October, 1939), 94-105. 

Census of Medieval and Renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Can- 
ada, Vol. III: Indices. By Seymour pe Ricci; with the assistance of 
W. J. Witson. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. vi+222. 

Civil service in public welfare: a discussion of effective selection of public social 
work personnel through the merit system. By Avice CampBeELt Kein. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. Pp. 444. $2.25. 

Cockpit of the Revolution: the war for independence in New Jersey. By LEonaRD 
Lunpin. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+463. 
$3.75. 

College and research libraries, Vol. 1, No. 1 (December, 1939). Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1939. Pp. 114. 
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Elizabethan revenge tragedy, 1587-1642. By Frepson Tuayer Bowers. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. viiit+288. $3.00. 

Environment and conflict in Europe: eighteen basic maps, text, references, and 
index. (“American Geographical Society special publication,” No. 24.) 
New York: American Geographical Society, 1939. Pp. 26+18 maps. 
$1.00 (folded map); $1.25 (flat map); $1.50 (folded map with pamphlet in 
slip case). 

A faculty survey of the University of Pennsyloania libraries. By BistioGRaPui- 
cAL PLANNING Committee OF PuiLapetpuia. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. x+202. $3.00 (planographed). 

Four thousand years of books: an exhibit honoring Gutenberg and his invention 
of printing in the year 1440 exhibited by Pasadena Public Library, January 
and February, 1940. Pp. [iv)+9. 

Geology and geography. (“‘Readers’ guide,” No. 30.) London: Library Associ- 
ation, County Libraries Section, 1939. Pp. 32. 

Getting more out of life. By JoserH Jastrow. Rev. ed. New York: Emerson 
Books, 1940. Pp. viii+312. $2.00. 

Gold star list of American fiction, 1823-1940: six hundred titles classified by 
subject, with notes. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Public Library, 1940. Pp. 
34. $0.35. 

Gustav Adolf the Great. By Nits AHNLUND; translated from the Swedish by 
Micuaet Roserts. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
ix+314. $3.00. 

A history of Stone &3 Kimball and Herbert S. Stone & Co., with a bibliography of 
their publications, 1893-1905. By Sipney Kramer; Preface by Freperic 
G. Metcuer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940; limited edition 
by Norman W. Forgue. Pp. xxii+379. $4.00. 

Hospital book guide, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January, 1940). Chicago: A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Committee and A.H.A. Committee on Libraries, 1940. Pp. 19. 
$0.35; subscription price per year, $1.00 (mimeographed). 

How to increase reading ability: a guide to diagnostic and remedial methods. By 
Apert J. Harris. (“Longmans’ education series.”) New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1940. Pp. xix+403. $3.00. 

How to read a book: the art of getting a liberal education. By Mortimer J. 
Apter. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. ix+ 398. $2.50. 

The invasion from Mars: a study in the psychology of panic with the complete 
script of the famous Orson Welles broadcast. By Haptey Cantrit; with the 
assistance of Haze. Gaupet and Herta Herzoc. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xv+228. $2.50. 

Latin American books: a check list of an exhibit sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association, 1939 and 1940. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1940. Pp. 23. 

Library laws of Ohio in force January 1, 1940. Compiled by Paut A. T. Noon. 
Columbus: Ohio State Library, 1940. Pp. 62+[r10]. 
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A list of books for college libraries, 1931-38. Prepared by Cuartes B. Suaw. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. ix+284. $6.00. 

Manual on the use of state publications. Edited by Jerome K. Witcox; spon- 
sored by CommitreE on Pusiic DocuMENTs OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. x +342. 
$6.00. 

Migration and social welfare: an approach to the problem of the non-settled person 
in the community. Written on special commission from Social Work Year 
Book Department by Puitip E. Ryan. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1940. Pp. vit+114. $0.50. 

The M.L.A. quarterly: the official organ of the Missouri Library Association, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (March, 1940). Columbia: Missouri Library Association, 
1940. Pp. 23. 

Motion pictures in adult education. By T. R. Apa. (“Studies in the social sig- 
nificance of adult education in the United States.’”) New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. v+94. $0.75. 

The nature of the world: an essay in phenomenalist metaphysics. By W. T. 
Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. vi+262. $3.00. 

Night bell. By KennetH Horan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
Pp. 278. $2.00. 

The origins of printing and engraving. By Anpré Buu»; translated from the 
French by Harry Mititer Lypenserc. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940. Pp. ix+226. $3.00. 

Portrait of a librarian: William Howard Brett, By Linpa E. Eastman. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 104. $2.75. 

Preface to an educational philosophy. By 1. B. Berxson. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+250. $2.50. 

Prehistory and archaeology. (‘‘Readers’ guide,” No. 32). London: Library 
Association, County Libraries Section, 1940. Pp. 24. 

Proceedings of the Institute on Library Work with Children: held at the School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, June 15-17, 1939, under 
the direction of Frances Clarke Sayers. Berkeley: School of Librarianship, 
University of California, 1939. Pp. vit+-177 (photolith). 

Reader’s guide to prose fiction: an introductory essay, with bibliographies of 1500 
novels selected, topically classified, and annotated for use in meeting the needs of 
individuals in general education. By E.sert Lenrow. (“Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association publica- 
tions.”) New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1940. Pp. xi+371. $3.00. 

A research manual: with a bibliographical guide to college studies and interests. 
By Cecit B. Wittiams and Avian H. Stevenson. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940. Pp. xiv-+264. $1.25. 

The revival of the humanities in American education. By Patricia BEEsLey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+201. $2.00. 

Standard catalog for high school libraries supplement, March 1940: a classified 
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list and a dictionary catalog of 145 books. Edited by Isapet Monro and 
Dorotuy E. Coox. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. 56. Sold on 
service basis. 

Subject index to books for intermediate grades. Compiled by Etoise Rue. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. lix+495. $4.00. 

Survey of special collections in New Fersey libraries. Compiled by Junior 
Memsers’ Rounp Taste, New Jersey Liprary Association; under di- 
rection of Union Catatoc ComMITTEE, FANNIE SHEPPARD, chairman. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. 113. $1.25. 

The taxation of railroads in New Fersey. By Hartey L. Lutz. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. viiit+208. $2.50. 

Training for the job: vocational education for adults. By Frank Ernest Hitt. 
(“Studies in the social significance of adult education in the United 
States.”)) New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1940. 
Pp. v+160. $1.25. 

The Turnbull Library record, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January, 1940). Wellington, New 
Zealand, 1940. Pp. 16. 

Two year report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore’s public library, 
1938-1939. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1940. Pp. 123 (plano- 
graphed). 

Union now: a bibliography on the federal union of nations. By Jacos G. Lyons. 
Washington, D.C.: Washington Assn. for Union Now, 1940. Pp. 12. 
$o.25 (mimeographed). 


Wage setting based on job analysis and evaluation. By C. Cansy BALDERsTON. 
(“Industrial relations monograph,” No. 4.) New York: Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1940. Pp. [viii]+59+[8]. $1.00 (paper cover). 





